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ABSTRACT 



As the 21st century approaches, more students than ever need 
to be educated to higher levels so that they can: (1) compete successfully in 

the increasingly technological job market; (2) participate in the democratic 
system; and (3) develop strong moral and ethical values and the ability to 
reach their individual potentials. The new Program Quality Review (PQR) has 
been designed to help California high schools pursue these goals. This 
guidebook outlines the components of the PQR process. Five sections describe 
guidelines for initiating and implementing the model, understanding the role 
of consultants, gathering and analyzing student work, and conducting a 
self -review report. The final section contains tools and resources for 
conducting the PQR process: a sample process for establishing schoolwide 
learning outcomes, a sample of schoolwide learning outcomes, suggested 
categories for the student /community profile, and discussion questions. (LMI) 
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Preface 



"As we approach the 21st century, more students than ever need to be 
educated to higher levels so that they can: (1) compete successfully in the 
increasingly technological job market; (2) participate in our democratic sys- 
tem; and (3) develop strong moral and ethical values and the ability to reach 
their individual potentials. Schools must prepare students who know how to 
think and how to learn; who know how to gather, organize and analyze 
information and then apply it to solving a problem; and who can work 
collaboratively with others." This quote from the high school reform docu- 
ment, Second to None: A Vision of the New California High School, sets forth clear 
and challenging goals for high school educators in the state. 

To meet these goals. Second to None presents a plan for strengthening the 
quality of high schools. Schools will engage students in a strengthened 
curriculum so that more students will be prepared for college; they will 
prepare more students to qualify for technical preparation programs and jobs 
and will provide effective support and reduce the dropout rate; they will 
establish an environment of professionalism for school faculty, will initiate 
effective parent, business, and community involvement, and will make 
instructional and organizational changes to allow students to reach these 
higher levels. 

The new high school Program Quality Review (PQR) has been designed to 
help schools pursue these goals. Based on a set of schoolwide criteria that are 
congruent with the underlying principles of Second to None, the PQR process 
will cause high schools to examine their existing programs in relationship to 
the learning students demonstrate as a result of this program. Specifically, 
schools will: 

• Analyze the degree to which the learning outcomes developed by the 
school are achieved by all students 

• Involve the school and community's stakeholders in the examination of 
the school program in interdisciplinary focus groups 

• Analyze the program's results through examination of student work and 
other evidence 

• Develop a schoolwide action plan for improvement that will support all 
students in accomplishing the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Develop a plan for monitoring and reporting progress in implementing 
the established action plan 
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The new PQR is a vital mechanism and an ongoing process for deep systemic 
change in a school. However, quality review is not by itself sufficient to 
inform educators of all that needs to be accomplished. The culture of the school 
community should be such that everyone strives to make each and every 
student succeed in a rich and meaningful program and ultimately become a 
successful citizen and worker. PQR is a powerful agent for change which 
must be accompanied by other critical actions on the part of school and district 
administrators, such as engagement in more performance-based and authen- 
tic assessment practices and investment in the professional development of 
school staff. Taken together, these various actions can help achieve the goals 
of excellence for all students in California's schools. 

Note: The Legislature requires every school receiving categorical funding to conduct a 
Program Quality Review (PQR) at least once every three years ( Education Code Section 
64001 (c)). A high school staff may elect either to conduct a PQR separately or to combine a 
PQR with a scheduled accreditation review by the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (WASC). The latter option is commonly known as a joint process. 
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Section One: The Program 
Quality Review Process 



Introduction 

This guide is designed for both the high school leadership team that will be 
responsible for the orientation and preparation of the school's PQR process 
and the individuals who will serve as consultants to the school during its 
review. The procedures suggested in this guide are designed with the general 
interests and needs of high schools in mind and may be modified to meet the 
particular needs of each school. 

The goal of the process is to focus on the school's success in achieving its vision 
for what all students should know and be able to do by graduation as defined 
by the schoolwide learning outcomes. The two questions that are central to the 
self-review process are (1) how are the students doing with respect to the 
schoolwide learning outcomes, and (2) is the school staff doing everything 
possible to support a high level of achievement of the outcomes for all of its 
students? 

During the PQR process, schools will assess themselves compared to 16 
criteria through interdisciplinary discussions. These self-review criteria are 
organized into the following five categories: 

• Vision, leadership and culture 

• Curricular paths 

• Powerful teaching and learning 

• Support 

• Assessment and accountability 

Each criterion reflects current thinking on high school reform and focuses on 
the nature of teaching and learning necessary to prepare students for living 
and working in the twenty-first century. These criteria, which are listed on 
pages 6 and 7, are identical to those being piloted in the 1994-95 process. Focus 
on Learning , which is a joint PQR/ WASC (Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges) process. 

The review process will enable the entire school community to focus, through 
extensive discussion, on how the school program can be improved so that all 
students in the school can be fully engaged in a high-quality, thinking, 
meaning-centered curriculum. As part of the process, all stakeholders take 
part in an analysis of the school program through examination of student work 
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and other evidence. Discussions of schoolwide outcomes, students' perfor- 
mance and other evidence as they relate to the 17 criteria will lead to the 
development of a schoolwide action plan. 

Successful PQRs occur when there is collaboration among the entire school 
community, including the principal, the leadership team, parents, business 
and community members, the school site council (SSC) and other school 
governance and advisory groups, and district administration. Collaboration 
within the school community must be established early in the process and be 
maintained throughout the self review. The result is that members of the 
school community will be well informed, will participate in important deci- 
sions, and will know that their views are valued and useful in the process. 



note for small schools: Many of the schools who choose to conduct a 
PQR instead of a joint PQR/WASC accreditation process are small 
schools. Small schools probably need to make some procedural modi- 
fications to make the PQR work effectively for them. Occasionally 
throughout this document, boxes such as this one will be found with 
notes, tips or further clarification for ways in which smaller schools can 
modify the process to make it work for them. 



Requirements for the 
Program Quality Review Process 

In conducting the PQR, school staff are asked to meet the following require- 
ments: 

1. Collect and analyze evidence, including student work, to be used as a 
basis for assessing student success and program effectiveness and for 
developing a plan for improvement. 

2. Conduct a self review, including: 

a. A communication process which involves every staff member 

b. Expectations for what all students will know and be able to do by 
graduation (schoolwide learning outcomes) 

c. A student and community profile which describes and reflects who 
is in the school's community 

d. A weighing of the school against the 17 criteria (see pages 6 and 7) 
through interdisciplinary discussions of evidence, including stu- 
dent work 
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e. A review of each discipline compared to the appropriate State 
Board-adopted framework with participation and discussion by all 
staff members who teach that discipline 

f. A review by each support group of the effectiveness of their 
contribution to the success of students 

g. Assistance and guidance from consultants assigned to work with 
the school throughout the PQR process 

3. Develop a schoolwide action plan, including progress on recommen- 
dations made from the previous Program Quality Review conducted 
for that school. 



A Flexible Process 

As long as school staff complete the requirements for the PQR, how the review 
is conducted will depend on the size, configuration and other factors unique 
to that school. There are as many ways to conduct the self-review process as 
there are schools. Here are some examples of flexibility: 

• Schools with academies or clusters need not reconfigure back into depart- 
ments to do the discipline review, as long as everyone teaching a particu- 
lar subject area has an opportunity to reflect upon the success of their 
program as illustrated by student work and other evidence. 

• Gathering and analyzing student work may be done by whatever means 
the school chooses, as long as the information which is gathered leads to 
a meaningful action plan. 

• How the consultants work with their schools is a decision made among 
the consultants and the school staff members. 

A suggested model for the self review is included in Section Two, “Accom- 
plishing the Program Quality Review: One Good Approach." This approach 
was developed to promote a logical flow of events while meeting the require- 
ments for the review. 



note for small schools: The list of requirements may appear over- 
whelming. However, to ensure a high quality education for all 
students in California, a school must continually review its impact on 
success of its students. Schools of all sizes should meet the require- 
ments listed above. Meeting the requirements of the PQR process will 
result in a rich review of student success. Flexibility has been included 
in the process to accommodate a variety of situations in schools, 
including size. 
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Importance of Schoolwide Learning Outcomes 

An essential element of systemic school improvement is the collective vision 
on the part of the school's stakeholders for every student: what should our 
students know and be able to do upon graduation? As a key requirement of 
PQR, schools are asked to use their vision of what students should know and 
be able to do upon graduation as a foundation for establishing schoolwide 
learning outcomes. These outcome statements describe the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings that students should possess when they leave school. The 
effort to reach these outcomes drives the instructional program and support 
operations of the school. 

Schoolwide learning outcomes are integral to the PQR. The two underlying 
questions driving the school's review are the extent to which all students are 
achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes and how well the school's 
program is supporting achievement of the learning outcomes. The 17 criteria 
were developed to help schools determine the extent to which they ensure the 
success of all students in achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

In Section Two, "Accomplishing the Program Quality Review, One Good 
Approach," further information about schoolwide learning outcomes is pre- 
sented, including what they are, and answers to some common questions. A 
process for developing schoolwide learning outcomes and examples of these 
outcomes actually developed by schools in California are included in Section 
Six, "Tools and Resources." 



The schoolwide criteria on pages 6 and 7 were developed through analysis of 
current research and literature and are reflective of a growing consensus on 
what high schools need to look like to prepare students for successful and 
productive lives in the twenty-first century. These criteria are thus in align- 
ment with the report of the California High School Task Force, Second to None. 



Schoolwide Criteria 
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SCHOOLWIDE CRITERIA FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW 



The following criteria reflect what high schools need to look like to prepare 
students for successful and productive lives in the twenty-first century. These 
criteria are in alignment with the report of the California High School Task 
Force, Second to None. 

A. VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 

1. The school has a clearly stated vision or purpose based oh its beliefs, 
student needs, and current educational research. Supported by the 
governing board and the central administration, the school's purpose is 
defined further by schoolwide learning outcomes: what all students 
should know and be able to do by graduation. 

2. The school leadership makes decisions and initiates activities that focus 
on all students achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes. The 
leadership empowers the school community and encourages commit- 
ment, participation, collaboration, and shared responsibility for stu- 
dent learning. 

3. The support, utilization, and monitoring of staff facilitate achievement of 
the schoolwide learning outcomes. Leadership and staff are a part of an 
organized structure that is committed to professional development. 

4. The school is a safe, clean, and orderly place that nurtures learning. 
The culture of the school is characterized by trust, professionalism, high 
expectations for all students, and a focus on continuous school 
improvement. 

B. CURRICULAR PATHS 

1 . All students participate in a rigorous, relevant, and coherent curriculum 
that supports the achievement of the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

2. All students have access to the school's curricular paths, assistance with 
the development and ongoing adjustment of a personal learning plan, 
and knowledge of realistic postsecondary opportunities. 

3. Upon graduation, all students are prepared to continue the pursuit of 
their academic and occupational goals. 
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C. POWERFUL TEACHING AND LEARNING 

1. To achieve the schoolwide learning outcomes, all students are involved 
in challenging learning experiences. Teachers utilize a variety of strate- 
gies and resources, including technology, that actively engage students 
and help them succeed at high levels. 

2. All students experience learning opportunities that emphasize higher 
order thinking skills and integrate academic and applied content. Col- 
laboration about teaching and learning occurs (1) among staff, (2) be- 
tween staff and students, (3) among students, and (4) between school 
and community. 

3. Students routinely use a variety of resources for learning and engage in 
learning experiences beyond the textbook and the classroom. 

D. SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS' PERSONAL AND ACADEMIC GROWTH 

1. All students receive appropriate support to help ensure academic 
success. 

2. Students have access to a system of personal support services, activities, 
and opportunities at the school and within the community. 

3. The school leadership employs a wide range of strategies to encourage 
parental and community involvement. 

4. The human, material, and financial resources, as well as the facilities 
available to the school, are sufficient and effectively used to support 
students in accomplishing the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

E. ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

1. Teachers employ a variety of assessment strategies to evaluate students 
and to modify the curriculum and instructional practices. Students use 
assessment results to modify their learning in order to enhance their 
educational program. 

2. The school, district, and community regularly review student progress 
toward accomplishing the schoolwide learning outcomes. Assessment 
results are reported to the entire school community on a regular basis. 

3. The assessment of schoolwide learning outcomes drives the school's 
program development and resource allocation. 
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Key Players in the 
Program Quality Review Process 

To ensure the greatest impact on the school's educational program, all mem- 
bers of the school community should be actively involved in the review 
process. It is especially important to involve parents, students, community 
partners, support staff, classified staff, school and district administration, and 
school faculty in the work of the groups and teams described below. Inviting 
members of the school community other than faculty members to serve in 
leadership roles is one crucial means of expanding and validating the review 
process. 

Role-Specific Discussion Groups 

Every staff member should be a part of either a discipline discussion group or 
a support discussion group. 

Discipline Discussion Groups. Members of each discipline should form a 
discussion group to examine the impact they are making on the success 
of students in their specific areas. Disciplines in which discussion 
groups should be formed include: English-language arts, career- 
vocational education, foreign language, health, history-social science, 
mathematics, physical education, science, and visual and performing 
arts. 

Support Staff Discussion Groups. Staff in each support function should 
meet to determine the impact they are having on the success of all 
students. Some support groups that could be formed might include 
personnel who provide English-as-a-second-language instruction, spe- 
cial education teaching, library and information technology services, 
counseling and other student advisory services, health services, child 
nutrition services, custodial services, dropout prevention counseling, 
building and grounds maintenance, clerical and office support, and 
administrative services. 

The information gathered during these discussions will be used for two 
purposes. First, it will be used to strengthen and improve the effectiveness of 
programs. Second, this information will be carried forward to the schoolwide 
focus groups and used in discussions of school wide effectiveness. 
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note for small schools: Schools with a smaller number of students 
may have only one teacher per subject area, or only a few individuals 
providing all of the support services. In these cases discipline and 
support group discussions may occur in formats different from those 
described above, as long as the impact on students of each discipline 
and each support function is discussed. 



Schoolwide Focus Groups 

Every school staff member should also play a part in one of the schoolwide 
focus groups. These groups are interdisciplinary in nature and are organized 
around the five categories of criteria: vision, leadership and culture; curricular 
paths; powerful teaching and learning; support; and assessment and account- 
ability. They are designed to promote discussion and analysis across disci- 
plines and support areas so that a schoolwide perspective can be gained. Each 
schoolwide focus group should have a representative or representatives from 
each discipline and support group (as number of staff allows) and represen- 
tatives from parents, students, district, and community. 

As has been mentioned before, these groups may be altered to meet the unique 
needs of a school. However, it is expected that every staff member will 
participate in a review of his or her discipline or support area and in interdis- 
ciplinary schoolwide discussions. 

Leadership Team 

The leadership team will be responsible for facilitating the entire self-review 
process, creating the schoolwide action plan based on findings from the 
schoolwide focus groups and coordinating the follow-up process to monitor 
the implementation of the plan. The leadership team should be made up of the 
self-review coordinator, school principal, chairs of the schoolwide focus 
groups, members of the school site council and other governance and advisory 
groups, and other individuals who play a significant part in the improvement 
process of the school. 

Student/Community Profile Committee 

This small group of staff members is responsible for developing the student/ 
community profile. Members of this group can include administrators, school 
staff members, district evaluation staff members, students, and parents. 
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Parent Group 

A group of parent and community members, including parents who are 
members of the school's advisory and governance groups, may choose to 
convene to discuss their contributions to student success as the discipline and 
support groups are meeting. A set of discussion questions for parents is 
included in Section Six, "Tools and Resources." Parents are considered key 
members of the schoolwide focus groups, and should be included in this way. 

Student Group 

Students are another key component in the PQR process. Students can make 
an important contribution to the overall process through the schoolwide focus 
groups. A group of students should be encouraged to discuss their perception 
of the school and their contribution to it. A set of discussion questions for 
students is included in Section Six, "Tools and Resources." 



note for small schools: Schools with a small number of staff and other 
stakeholders may choose to organize these groups differently than 
described above, as long as interdisciplinary discussions occur around 
each of the five categories of schoolwide criteria and, as long as the rigor 
of each discipline and the effectiveness of the support programs are; 
considered. 



Flow of the Program Quality Review Process 

To meet the requirements of the PQR process listed earlier in this section, a 
general flow of information should occur, regardless of the actual process 
used. This flow of information should occur in the following sequence: 
(1) identification of the population the school serves; (2) clarification of the 
vision for student success (development of schoolwide learning outcomes); 
(3) analysis of the impact disciplines and support groups have on student 
success; (4) analysis of schoolwide issues; (5) identification of priorities for 
schoolwide improvement and the development of a plan; and (6) involvement 
of all staff in supporting the plan. 

Tools to Use in the 
Program Quality Review Process 

The goal of the PQR process is for schools to develop a schoolwide action plan 
based on the conclusions drawn from analyzing evidence, including student 
work. The gathering and analysis of evidence begins in the disciplines and the 
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support groups and continues in the schoolwide focus groups. Conclusions 
about the effectiveness of the disciplines and the support groups are drawn in 
the discipline and support group discussions. Conclusions about the effec- 
tiveness of the school program are drawn in the schoolwide focus groups. 

Three sets of tools have been provided in this document to assist schools in 
directing their discussions, in choosing what evidence to gather and in making 
judgments about their program's impact on students. These tools include 
(1) suggested questions for discipline and support group discussions; (2) 
suggested questions for schoolwide focus group discussions, including sug- 
gested evidence which might be useful to collect and analyze to answer the 
focus group questions; and (3) rubrics which provide a range of descriptions 
of what one might find at a school for each criterion. These tools are located 
in Section Six, "Tools and Resources." 

Products of the Program Quality Review Process 

The intent of the PQR process is to allow most of the school staff's time and 
energy to be spent on the review and a minimal amount of time spent writing. 
Therefore, the numbers and kinds of products have been kept to a minimum. 
The required products include the following: 

• School/ community profile 

• Brief progress report on implementation of the recommendations from 
the last PQR 

• A summary for each category of schoolwide criteria (vision, leadership 
and culture, curricular paths, powerful teaching and learning, support, 
assessment and accountability) based on the analysis of evidence gath- 
ered for each category 

• Schoolwide action plan 

• Visitation reports from consultants 

More specific information about developing these products is found through- 
out the next section, "Accomplishing the PQR: One Good Approach." More 
specific information about the format of the Self-Review Report is found in 
Section Five, "The Self-Review Report." 

Role of Consultants 

The role of the consultants has changed from that of reviewer and validator at 
the end of the self-review process to that of "critical friend" during the review 
process. In their new role, consultants will assist the school in analyzing the 
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effectiveness of the school's program relative to the schoolwide criteria. 
Consultants will accomplish this by examining the nature and quality of 
student work; determining the differences between the vision of student work 
and learning set forth in the frameworks and the actual work students are 
doing; analyzing schoolwide issues in an interdisciplinary context; deciding 
what changes to make in the school's program; and developing a viable 
schoolwide action plan for ensuring that these changes are made. Consultants 
are encouraged to work with the school at multiple points in this self-review 
process and assist the school in several ways, depending on the school's needs 
and the availability and knowledge base of the consultants. Consultants are 
especially encouraged to participate with the leadership team as the schoolwide 
action plan develops. The consultants bring a fresh, objective focus to the 
review and collaborate with the staff to help ensure that the improvements are 
effective. 



Roles of Governance Groups 
and Advisory Councils 

For the purpose of this document, governance groups and advisory councils will 
be the leadership groups in a high school. Those terms will be used throughout 
this document to avoid confusion between the PQR leadership team and the 
school's leadership groups. 

Governance groups and advisory councils differ in every high school. Often, 
there will be a decision-making group and other advisory councils required by 
statute. High schools that participate in the School-Based Coordinated Pro- 
gram (SBCP) through coordination of funding from school improvement 
programs (SIP), professional development programs provided by Senate Bill 
1882, or motivation and maintenance programs (Senate Bill 65) are required to 
establish a School Site Council (SSC) which has the responsibility of develop- 
ing and approving the school plan. Additionally, some high schools receive 
restructuring funds under Senate Bill 1274 and may have alternate governance 
structures which function differently from the SSCs but may still be coordi- 
nated with them or have overlapping memberships. Finally, high schools may 
have bilingual. Chapter 1 or other similar advisory committees. 
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Regardless of the nature of the leadership of the school and because the PQR 
process engages the entire school community in developing school wide plans, 
consistent and in-depth communication between the PQR leadership team 
and the school's governance and advisory groups must begin early in the 
process and continue throughout the entire process. 

The PQR process promotes communication because it requires that all mem- 
bers of the school community participate in the discussions of the discipline 
and support groups and the school wide focus groups. Thus, by virtue of being 
members of the school community, nearly all members of the school's gover- 
nance and advisory groups will be actively participating in the PQR process. 
In addition, a special effort should be made to include members of the school's 
governance and advisory groups on the PQR leadership team. 

Formal communication should exist between the PQR leadership team and 
the school's governance and advisory groups throughout the PQR process. 
Periodic reports of progress that include issues and concerns discovered 
during the review and ideas for the schoolwide action plan should be pre- 
sented and discussed. The plan that is developed through the PQR process 
should not be considered auxiliary to any other plan that staff are developing. 
This PQR process was designed to take a thorough look at schoolwide issues 
which affect the success of all students. By coordinating this process with other 
efforts related to school planning (required by statute, by district or voluntar- 
ily initiated by the school), a plan for school improvement can be developed 
which is enhanced and endorsed by all leadership and advisory groups. 



note for small schools: In small schools, leadership teams and 

governance groups may be composed of the same people. What is 
important in this case is to ensure that from its beginning the PQR 
process meets the other planning needs of the school, so that efforts will 
not be duplicated. 
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In the previous section, "The Program Quality Review Process," the require- 
ments for the PQR process were presented (pages 6 and 7). As long as school 
staff complete the requirements for the PQR, how it is conducted will depend 
on the size, configuration, and other factors unique to a particular school. 
There are as many ways to conduct the self-review process as there are schools. 

The Model as Example 

The model described in this section should be reviewed carefully and used as 
a guide as the review is planned. This approach was developed to promote a 
logical flow of events while meeting the requirements for the review. Some 
schools may choose to follow this model exactly. Some schools may use this 
approach as a jumping off point, modifying as necessary to meet the needs of 
their school's size, configuration, staff, and so forth. The model is a good 
example of a review process which meets the requirements of PQR. A detailed 
discussion of each part of the review process is included in this section. In 
addition, whenever a product for the Self-Review Report is discussed, it will 
appear in boldface type. 



Accomplishing the PQR: One Good Approach 

Getting Started 

1 . Select a coordinating body to manage the PQR process. 

2. : Familiarize the school community with the PQR process. 

3. Develop a student/ community profile. 

4. Begin to develop, refine, or clarify schoolwide learning out- 
comes. 

5. Summarize progress on recommendations from the previous 
program quality review. 

Analysis of Evidence and Program Impact 

6. Review the effectiveness of the contribution that each discipline 
and support group has made to the success of every student. 
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Analysis of Evidence and Program Impact, continued 

7. Discuss how to use the criteria, the essential questions, the 
rubrics, the student/ community profile, and the evidence from 
the disciplines and support programs in an analysis of the 
school's program for students. 

8. Continue discussions about the contribution of disciplines and 
support groups to the quality of the school's program. 

9. Synthesize all information and evidence gathered and deter- 
mine the needs for schoolwide growth within categories of 
criteria. 

10. Using findings of the school wide focus groups, create a com- 
prehensive schoolwide action plan that will drive achievement 
of the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

11. Have disciplines and support groups review the schoolwide 
action plan and develop steps to support it. 

Implementation and Follow-up 

12. Establish an ongoing follow-up process to monitor implemen- 
tation and accomplishment of the schoolwide action plan. 

13. Continue to work with the school's leadership in ongoing 
schoolwide planning. 

14. Implement changes, monitor the results, and adjust improve- 
ment activities as necessary. 

15. Report periodically to the community. 



Getting Started 

1. Select a coordinating body to manage the PQR process. 

Generally, one person is designated as the self-review coordinator and is 
supported by a small group of individuals known as the leadership team. Key 
members of the leadership team include the self-review coordinator, school 
principal, chairs of the schoolwide focus groups, members of the school site 
council and other governance and advisory groups, and other individuals 
who play a significant part in the improvement process of the school. 

The leadership team will be responsible for facilitating the entire self-review 
process, creating the schoolwide action plan based on findings from the 
schoolwide focus groups and coordinating the follow-up process to monitor 
the implementation of the plan. 
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In getting started, questions for the leadership team to consider are: 

• What is the best way for our school to conduct the self review in order to 
meet the requirements of the PQR process? 

• What will the timeline be? 

• What process will be used to involve the entire school community? 

• How will the interdisciplinary nature of the schoolwide focus groups be 
ensured? 

• When and how will we work with our consultants? 

• How will we organize the time to conduct the self review? 

• How will we facilitate the gathering and analyzing of evidence, including 
student work? 

2. Familiarize the school community with the PQR process. 

Because the entire school community is involved in the PQR process, it is 
important that early in the year of the review all members have an understand- 
ing of their roles and responsibilities. Especially important are the following: 

• All members of the school community understand the requirements of 
the PQR process and the ways in which the process will work for the 
school 

• All members of the school community are aware of the school's vision of 
what every student should know and be able to do by graduation, and 
that this vision is or will be expressed in schoolwide learning outcomes 

• All staff understand that they have a responsibility for examining the 
impact their discipline or support area has on students 

• All staff understand they will be a part of a schoolwide focus group 

• Parents, community members and students understand they will be a 
part of a schoolwide focus group 

• All members of the school community understand the purpose of the 
consultants and work with them to the greatest advantage 

This information will typically be presented to the school's staff during a 
general meeting in the fall. At this time, a timeline of events should be 
presented. Leaders of the schoolwide focus groups should be chosen; they will 
also become part of the leadership team. 

While some parents and members of the community may be able to participate 
in a general staff meeting, most will need to be notified of the PQR process 
through other means, including newsletters, PTAs, parent forums, school site 
councils, and business and community advisory groups. These parents and 
community members are considered key members of the schoolwide focus 
groups and should be included in the process. A group of parents and 
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members of the community may choose to convene to discuss their contribu- 
_ tions to student success as the discipline and support groups are meeting. A 
set of discussion questions for parents is included in Section Six, "Tools and 
Resources." 

Students are another key component of the process. They can make an 
important contribution to the overall process through the schoolwide focus 
groups. A group of students should be encouraged to discuss their perception 
of the school and their contributions to it. A set of discussion questions for 
students is included in Section Six, "Tools and Resources." 

3. Develop a student/community profile. 

Generally done as the first step in the PQR process, this is an opportunity to 
consider the school community. Who are the school's students? What 
subpopulations exist in the school? How successful are all students? What are 
their problems? What are their achievements? Who is the school's staff? What 
kind of community issues are there? 

In developing a student/ community profile, the populations which the school 
serves should be considered. Enough time should be taken to ensure that all 
student populations are identified and considered, as well as staff and com- 
munity members. All data that are relevant to the success of the students in 
the school should be studied. Suggested categories of information are in- 
cluded in Section Six, "Tools and Resources." 

In the PQR process, the Student /Community Profile Committee will gather 
and analyze the data, and from this analysis, they will write a brief narrative 
summary that describes the students and community served by the school 
to be included in the Self-Review Report. All staff should review the profile 
and make modifications before a final summary is developed. All school 
community members should have a copy of this summary as they participate 
in the self-review process. 

A self review will not be complete unless the impact of the school on all student 
populations is analyzed. A knowledge of who the students are and how 
successful they are provides the basis for the rest of the self review. 

4. Begin to develop, refine, or clarify schoolwide learning outcomes. 

Learning outcomes are generated from a school's vision of what their students 
should know and be able to do by graduation. However stated, the outcomes: 

• Are broad, yet measurable 

• Include all students. 

• Are supported by discipline-specific outcomes 
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• Drive the instructional program of the school. 

• Drive the support operations of the school. 

• Are integral to the program quality review process 

Across the state of California, schools are at many stages in the development 
of schoolwide learning outcomes. While some school staff have never heard 
of the phrase, others are beginning to gather the school community together 
to consider what some potential outcomes might be. Still other school staff are 
on the fifth draft of their outcomes in an ongoing process of review and 
feedback. 

Wherever a school may fall in this process of developing schoolwide learning 
outcomes, it's staff will be held responsible for progress in planning, develop- 
ing and/ or refining the outcomes as part of the PQR process and as a part of 
systemic school improvement. 

Who is responsible for schoolwide learning outcomes ? The entire school commu- 
nity is responsible for schoolwide learning outcomes. Generally there is a 
person or committee assigned to give direction to the process of development 
and adoption, but the entire school community must be included in the 
process in order for the outcomes to be realized. When the schoolwide 
outcomes have been developed by consensus with the support of all stake- 
holder groups, these outcomes will drive everything that happens at the 
school. 

How do we begin to develop schoolwide leaming outcomes ? Depending on the 
needs of the school, this process will vary. It is important to know from the 
start that developing outcomes is a continuous process, and the first set of 
outcomes which has been generated will most likely be revised as they are 
used. A sample procedure for developing schoolwide learning outcomes as 
well as samples of schoolwide learning outcomes are included in Section Six, 
“Tools and Resources." 

What if my sdiool does not have schoohmde learning outcomes ? Schools that begin 
the PQR process without existing schoolwide outcomes are not expected to 
necessarily have staff consensus on outcomes by the end of the self review. It 
takes more time than the duration of a Self review to conduct a developmental 
process which allows for support and contribution from all the stakeholders 
and results in outcomes which truly affect how the school does business. 
However, staff should have begun the process of developing meaningful 
outcomes, and may have some “draft" schoolwide outcomes to work with 
during the self-review process. It may be that the first step of the school's 
action plan will be to continue to refine the schoolwide outcomes and to 
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generate more effective discipline-specific outcomes related to the school wide 
outcomes which affect the content and structure of the courses offered. 

note for small schools: Schools with a small number of stakeholders 
(students, parents, staff, administrators, community) may find it pos- 
sible to develop meaningful outcomes during the self-review process 
because the logistics are so much simpler. 



Wehave outcomesjor oursubjed areas . Can these take the glace olsdioolwide learning 
outcomes ? No, these outcomes are specific to the expectations for the subject 
area. Schoolwide outcomes answer the question "What does the school 
experience add up to for students?" However, course outcomes should be tied 
directly to the schoolwide learning outcomes. Schoolwide learning outcomes 
are the general, more global descriptions of what students should know and 
be able to do. Course outcomes describe the learning expected in a subject 
area. The course outcomes assist in supporting students in achieving the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. For example, if one schoolwide outcome is: 
"Students are community contributors who demonstrate positive and pro- 
ductive citizenship," one of the supporting course outcomes for history-social 
science courses could be, "Students participate in individual, school, and/ or 
community service projects, using community services as appropriate." 

Some schools have generated schoolwide learning outcomes by starting with 
the discipline-specific outcomes and working to find common themes across 
disciplines. This process is as acceptable as starting with the schoolwide 
outcomes first. 

5. Summarize progress on recommendations from the previous program 
quality review. 

The purpose of this section in order to promote the idea of continuous school 
improvement, is to take the recommendations from the previous PQR, review 
the actions the school has taken since the last PQR and connect them to the self- 
review process the school is now undertaking. Schools should consider the 
following question as they develop this section: How has your school used the 
major recommendations from your last PQR along with ongoing data to 
institute school improvement? Each major recommendation from your last 
PQR should be considered in your response. 

The summary of your progress from the previous program quality review 
will be included in the Self-Review Report. 
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Analysis of Evidence and Program Impact 

6. Review the effectiveness of the contribution that each discipline and 
support group has made to the success of every student. 

This part of the PQR review requires disciplines and support groups to 
conduct two important activities. The first activity involves each discipline 
and support group in reflecting on a vision of quality for their area through 
a review of California curriculum frameworks and other state and national 
reform documents. Only with a clear vision in mind about a high quality 
program is it possible to analyze the educational program currently in place. 
The second activity is to compare the current program with the group's 
collective vision of quality and determine how this program is impacting their 
students through an examination of student work and other evidence. 

Who should particivate in these discussions ? All members of the school commu- 
nity should be given the opportunity to discuss with others in their subject area 
or support group the quality of their work and the effect it has on students. 
Disciplines can include the following: career-vocational education, English- 
language arts, health, history-social science, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion, science, and visual and performing arts. Support groups can include 
those who provide the following instruction, services, or support: ESL, special 
education, library and information technology, counseling and other student 
advising, health services, child nutrition services, custodial, dropout preven- 
tion, building and grounds, clerical and office support, and administration. 

Why review theCaHfornia curriculum frameworks and otheLstateand national reform 
documents ? This important step in the review process gives school staff the 
chance to learn what state and national experts, as well as their peers, suggest 
are current descriptions of quality for their subject areas or support areas. The 
review of these visionary documents provides a basis against which the 
existing programs at the school can be judged. Suggestions of useful resources 
are included at the end of each set of discipline discussion questions found in 
Section Six, "Tools and Resources." 

What i_s the importance of student workand other evidence in this section ofthe review 
process ? Because what students learn reflects what is taught and how it is 
taught, members of the school community, through the self-review process, 
need to focus on what students are learning and what they are able to do. 
Through looking at student work, members of each discipline can determine 
how the program they offer impacts their students. By examining student 
work and other evidence, each discipline and support group will be able to 
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make a judgment about whether their programs are allowing students to 
perform the type of work called for in the frameworks. 

This analysis will serve two purposes in the self review: 

• Each discipline or support group will know enough through this analysis 
to eventually determine strategies for improvement of their specific area 

• Each member of the school staff will be prepared to participate in the 
interdisciplinary schoolwide focus group discussions armed with knowl- 
edge about what occurs in their specific areas 

A more thorough discussion of analysis of student work and the evidence 
gathering process is included in Section Four, "Evidence, Including Student 
Work." 

What tools have been included in this document to assist schools in this part of the 
process ? To assist the disciplines and support groups in conducting their 
discussions, a series of discussion questions has been developed for each 
discipline and for support groups in general, and is included in Section Six, 
"Tools and Resources." These questions are not required, but can be used by 
the groups to focus their discussions. Responses to these questions will not 
be a required section of the Self-Review Report. 

We are qccustQIMd to the past program quality, review process in which we presented 
our " best side" to the review committee. Is this process different ? Yes, because in 
this process your school is responsible for looking honestly at what currently 
exists by examining student work and other evidence, determining what 
should be changed, and developing a plan to make the changes occur. It is up 
to you to gather the evidence that will tell you what your students are learning. 
Remember, in the new PQR process, there is no validation by outside review- 
ers at the end of the self-review process. These reviewers now serve as "critical 
friends" who participate during the review process as consultants. Consult- 
ants should guide school staff in an honest appraisal of their program. 



note for small schools: Schools with a small number of students may 
have only one teacher per subject area, or may have one teacher 
teaching in a number of subject areas. As part of the improvement 
process, schools must consider the rigor of their disciplines and the 
effectiveness of their support programs. This kind of examination need 
not be done as described above,, as long as it is accomplished in a 
manner which includes review of the frameworks and examination of 
student work. 
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7. Discuss how to use the criteria, the essential questions, the rubrics, the 
student/community profile, and the evidence from the disciplines and 
support programs in an analysis of the school's program for students. 

The information gathered during discipline and support group discussions 
can now be shared in interdisciplinary focus groups, organized around the 
five criteria categories: vision, leadership and culture; curricular paths; 

powerful teaching and learning; support; and assessment and accountability. 

The purpose of these schoolwide interdisciplinary focus groups is to compare 
what is happening at the school to the PQR criteria. It is important that the 
membership of these groups reflects the variety of discipline and support 
personnel at the school. All members of the school staff should be members 
of a schoolwide focus group. 

As schoolwide focus groups come together for the first time, they will need to 
come to an understanding of each criterion in their category. Key concepts for 
each criterion should be identified. 

Discussion questions and rubrics. To assist the group members in making a 
comparison of what is happening at the school to what is suggested in the 
criteria, two tools are provided: discussion questions and rubrics. The 
discussion questions were designed to provide focus and guidance as group 
members complete their analyses. School staffs should be cautioned not to 
place the emphasis on answering these questions, but on researching the 
answers to the range of questions so that they can come to some conclusions 
about the status of their school. 

The rubrics have been designed to provide a series of descriptions of high 
school programs and operations. They describe a developmental continuum 
from less effective to more effective strategies for ensuring that every student 
succeeds. As a part of the review process, the focus groups should take the 
opportunity to determine, as a school, where they fall on the rubric for each 
criterion. 

Evidence. Conclusions which are drawn by the focus groups should be sup- 
ported by evidence, which will include student work. For many of the 
discussion questions provided, there is a list of suggested evidence to be 
considered when answering the questions. At this stage, during the first 
meeting of the focus groups, as the group members begin to discuss the criteria 
and discussion questions, the group members should ask themselves, What 
do we already know? Much of the evidence necessary to answer the discus- 
sion questions will have already been addressed in the discipline and support 
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group discussions. For example, imagine that the Powerful Teaching and 
Learning Focus Group is looking at criterion C-2: 

All students experience learning opportunities that emphasize higher order 
thinking skills and integrate academic and applied content. Collaboration 
about teaching and learning occurs (1) among staff, (2) between staff and 
students, (3) among students, and (4) between school and community. 

Clearly, the members of this focus group will be able to provide a variety of 
responses to this criterion because of their analysis of student work made 
during the discipline-specific discussions. 

The second question that focus group members should ask themselves is. 
What other information do we need, and how do we get it? At this point, focus 
group members will return to their discipline or support groups for further 
discussion about evidence needed to complete their focus group work. For 
instance, returning to the imaginary Powerful Teaching and Learning Focus 
Group, after analyzing the evidence which the group members have brought 
from the discipline and support-specific discussions, it is clear that analysis of 
work did not reflect the work of every student and that for some subject areas, 
no evidence was available from various subpopulations. Focus group mem- 
bers would return to the discipline and support discussions to gather more 
information about every student in the school. 



note for small schools: Schools with a small number of stakeholders 
(students, parents, staff, administrators, community) may actually 
have only one or two focus groups to look at the five criteria categories. 
The gathering of evidence may become a simplified process because 
there may be less information from which to draw. 



8. Continue discussions about the contribution of disciplines and sup- 
port groups to the quality of the school's program. 

Prompted by the schoolwide issues that surfaced in focus group discussions, 
discipline and support groups are responsible for researching additional 
information which may be needed to make a judgment about the 17 criteria. 
The question they should be asking themselves is, What else do we need to 
learn about the impact our program has on students in the areas of vision, 
leadership and culture, curricular paths, powerful teaching and learning, 
support, and assessment and accountability? 
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9. Synthesize all information and evidence gathered and determine the 
needs for schoolwide growth within categories of criteria. 

The final task for the schoolwide focus groups is to take the evidence brought 
to the focus group from each discipline and support group, plus additional 
evidence generated by the focus group's members, and draw conclusions 
about the key areas for improvement for the category. More information about 
synthesis of evidence can be found in Section Four, "Evidence, Including 
Student Work." The results of this analysis should be included in the Self- 
Review Report. Each schoolwide focus group will generate a summary of the 
conclusions drawn as a result of the interdisciplinary discussions of the criteria 
in their category. All concepts in the criteria must be addressed in the 
summary, however the format is flexible. Each focus group summary should 
be no more than five pages long. 



note for small schools: Very small schools may find it difficult to 
generate 3 to 5 pages of information about each focus group. In such 
cases, the summaries may be shorter, as long as a summary is prepared 
for each category of criteria (vision, leadership and culture, curricular 
paths, powerful teaching and learning, support, and assessment and 
accountability). 



10. Using the findings of the schoolwide focus groups, create a compre- 
hensive schoolwide action plan that will drive achievement of the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. 

The leadership team* will receive the findings from the five focus groups and 
develop a schoolwide action plan. The action plan need not address all of the 
focus areas. Depending on the priorities and resources of the school, the 
leadership team may select one or two urgent and overarching areas on which 
to focus energy and resources for the next three years. 

For instance, a school with a very high percentage of absenteeism may look at 
nonattendance as a means to focus the specific issues brought up in each 
schoolwide group. It's likely that many of the issues in each schoolwide 
category will have a connection to low attendance. The vision, leadership, and 
culture focus group may examine whether the culture of the school encour- 
ages students to attend. The powerful teaching and learning focus group may 
look at whether students are receiving a powerful and relevant education 
which causes them to want to come to school. The support focus group may 
look at the personal, economic, or social issues which affect students' atten- 



*In small schools, the leadership team may comprise the whole staff. 
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dance, and what actions the school staff can take to enable students to come to . 
school. 

A clear and specific action plan will be included in the Self-Review Report. 

This plan should be presented as described in Section Five, "Self-Review 
Report." 

As the leadership team begins to develop the schoolwide action plan, the * 
school governance group, advisory councils, and the school site council 
should be included as a part of the process. If communication with these 
groups has been occurring throughout the PQR process and members of these 
governance and advisory groups have been included in the discipline, sup- 
port, and schoolwide discussions, then discussions between the PQR leader- 
ship team and the governance and advisory councils about the schoolwide 
action plan will be informed and enriching rather than a formality or a rubber- 
stamping process. A key part of the discussion should be an assessment of the 
available funds without which the plan will fail. 

What is the relationship between the schoolwide action plan from the PQR process and 
the school plan required by state statute? The schoolwide action plan is developed 
by the school leadership team and its consultants to address the needs and 
goals that were identified during the PQR. The school plan is developed by the 
school site council to use the supplemental funds and resources provided by 
special state and federal programs currently available to the school. Because 
both the schoolwide action plan and the school plan required by statute have 
school improvement as their focus, both are strengthened if they can be 
integrated into a single improvement strategy. How this integration can occur 
should be one of the early issues addressed as the staff begins the self-review 
process. For such an approach to be successful, there must be an ongoing 
dialogue between the leadership team and the school site council. 

One strategy for incorporating the schoolwide action plan into the statutory 
school plan is for the school site council to simply adopt the schoolwide action 
plan as an addendum to its statutory school plan. The statutory school plan 
could include annotations and references to this addendum. Another strategy 
might be to develop the schoolwide action plan, ensuring that the SBCP 
requirements have been addressed. This would not be difficult, as these 
requirements (see Education Code Section 52853) are quite basic: (1) a clear 
statement of the goals for the school and what the school staff hopes to 
accomplish through its improvement strategies to better meet these goals; 
(2) an analysis of how effective the school's current program is in improving 
student achievement; (3) a description of the strategies, including the alloca- 
tion of funds and the use of staff development days, that will be used by the 
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school staff to support improvement across all populations of students at the 
school; (4) a description of how and by whom the application of improvement 
strategies will be monitored or checked to ensure that the strategies are being 
implemented in the manner and time planned; and (5) a description of how the 
school will determine if its program improvement efforts have been successful 
in achieving its goals. Clearly, these two planning processes can be merged 
into ’a single process, each complementing the other. 

11. Have discipline and support groups review the schoolwide action plan 
and develop steps to support it. 

The schoolwide action plan should be presented by the leadership team to the 
discipline;and support groups. Any initial planning for improvement which 
occurred in the discipline and support groups as a result of their evidence 
gathering and program examination should be linked to the schoolwide action 
plan. Equally important, steps to support the school's priority areas should be 
developed if these areas have not already been designated as priority by the 
disciplines and support groups. These discipline and support group plans 
will be included in the Self-Review Report as described in Section Five, “Self- 
Review Report." 

Implementation and Follow-Up 

12. Establish an ongoing follow-up process to monitor implementation 
and accomplishment of the schoolwide action plan. 

There should be a sound process and method established to monitor imple- 
mentation and accomplishment of the plan, including the accountability of all 
stakeholders, and key benchmarks. For instance, faculty meetings could be 
used to discuss progress on sections of the plan on a rotating basis. Or 
noninstructional days could be used during the year to continue to look at 
evidence and determine the effectiveness of the action plan based on its impact 
on the success of students. 

13. Continue to work with the school's leadership group in ongoing 
schoolwide planning. 

The process of communication and sharing which began during the PQR 
process should be allowed to continue and strengthen through the implemen- 
tation phase, especially if the school staff has successfully joined the PQR 
schoolwide action plan with the school's planning process. Implementation 
and monitoring of the plan will then become a cooperative effort between the 
PQR leadership team and the school's governance group. 
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14. Implement changes, monitor the results, and adjust improvement 
activities as necessary. 

Although it may seem obvious, the plan does not automatically implement 
itself after planning. Systematic and ongoing communication among all 
participants is critical to bring about the improvements. In fact, it may be wise 
to continue to have the same organizational structures in place that were used 
to develop the self review and the plan. This means that the principal, the 
leadership team, the focus groups, and the school staff will continue to ensure 
that the major improvements called for in the plan are carried out. 

Monitoring progress is actually another way of continuing to gather evidence. 
The evidence that is gathered to monitor progress is no different than what 
was gathered to develop the schoolwide action plan: student work, success in 
achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes, and progress toward achieving 
the goals of the sixteen schoolwide criteria. Thus, the PQR process becomes 
less of a major event and more of an ongoing process of considering how 
students are progressing toward achievement of the schoolwide outcomes 
and whether the staff is doing everything it can to assist its students in 
achieving the outcomes. 

It requires a substantial amount of time for staff at the school to plan together, 
to share ideas with each other, to solve problems, to review the outcome of 
their efforts, and to measure their progress in implementing the planned 
changes. Effective planning and implementation may require modifications in 
the organizational structure of the school. Planning, implementation, and 
adjustments to the course of action do not occur without deliberate leadership 
based on a vision for improvement. Progress must occur regularly and 
systematically in order to keep the school growing in its capacity for change 
and in its ability to provide high-quality education for all students. 

15. Report periodically to the community. 

Each school will choose how to inform members of the community of the 
results of the PQR and the ongoing self review. Both formal and informal 
presentations and reports to the governing board, school site council, and 
other groups can constitute benchmark events that support efforts of the self 
review. Such printed documents as newsletters to parents and press releases 
can become routine means of communicating with members of the school 
community. 

note for small schools: Staff of small schools may find informal 

communication sufficient for reaching the entire school community. 
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THE ROLE OF CONSULTANTS 



Section Three: 

The Role of Consultants 



Education Code Section 64001(c) states that "school districts shall 
ensure that for each school in a district operating categorical 
programs subject to this part, school plans and onsite program 
reviews are conducted at least once every three years ... by 
independent persons not employed by the school district." 

Consultants Assist Schools Throughout 
the PQR Process as Needed 

In the new PQR process, consultants satisfy the legal requirement for conduct- 
ing a PQR. The role of consultants in this new process is that of "critical friend." 
As such, consultants help broaden thinking, not just validate what has been 
done. They are expected to ask probing questions and to cause school staff to 
stretch their own thinking. Since the role of the consultant is to provide 
assistance during the PQR process, they can be called on as many times as 
needed throughout the process and as local resources permit. It is strongly 
recommended that each consultant be available for at least three days over the 
course of the year. The leadership team will decide the best ways to use them 
and the best times for visitations. 

The consultant team should include at least two people, even for very small 
schools. Two individuals are likely to generate more ideas than one, and the 
expression of multiple points of view is likely to generate more professional 
dialogue. For larger schools, more consultants could be added; however, this 
may depend ort local resources. Whatever the actual number, ideally the 
consultants are quite knowledgeable about the issues in high school reform, 
and are able to play a facilitating role in helping staff think through changes 
for improving teaching and learning. It is strongly recommended that the consult- 
ants visit the school as a team. 

It is the role of the district staff and/ or the PQR consortium or cooperative 
director to work with the school's staff to select consultants. Generally, the 
district will take the lead in identifying consultants; however, school staff may 
provide suggestions if they have good candidates in mind. Small continuation 
schools may know of a continuation school in another district also undergoing 
PQR with whom they can trade consultants' responsibilities. Consultants 
should be matched with schools prior to the PQR training with consideration 
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of the student population of the school. For example, continuation high 
schools might benefit from working with staff members from a neighboring 
district's continuation high school. 

Ways in Which Consultants Can 
Assist in the PQR Process 

Before the consultants' visit, the school staff will need to decide how they can 
be used to advantage. The focus of conversations with the consultants can 
range from the collection and analysis of student work to helping a schoolwide 
focus group in understanding the interdisciplinary nature of their work. 
Consultants can help schools in a variety of ways throughout the PQR process. 
They can: 

• Help the school plan how to meet the requirements of the PQR process. 

• Help the school begin to develop schoolwide learning outcomes. 

• Make suggestions on how to collect student work and what to look for 
while observing students as they work. 

• Help the staff analyze the collected samples of student work as it com- 
pares to the frameworks. 

• Help the staff develop performance standards for the work they analyze. 

• Help members of support groups analyze the effectiveness of their 
programs by assessing their impact on students' success. 

• Assist schoolwide focus groups in analyzing and summarizing evidence 
and then making judgments about their school. 

• Offer suggestions for the use of additional resources. 

• Help develop or refine the schoolwide action plan. 

• Advocate powerful and meaningful learning situations for all students. 

• Offer suggestions for helping staff who are resistant to change. 

Asking the Important Questions 

One of the most powerful roles consultants have is to pose the difficult and 
probing questions throughout the PQR process. Questions such as, "Did you 
collect the right student work?" "Did you ask the right questions?" and most 
importantly, "Does your schoolwide action plan include the right priorities?" 
prompt staff to reflect on the depth of their analysis and the impact they will 
make on their students. It is particularly important for leadership teams to involve 
their consultants as they complete their schoolwide action plans. At this time the 
school's consultants can give staff their perspectives on the effectiveness, 
thoughtfulness, and depth of the plan. 
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Desirable Characteristics of Consultants 



Ideally, the two-person consultant team should have as many of the following 
characteristics as possible: 





















Knowledge about current reform efforts 

An understanding of how high schools can go about changing how they 
are organized and the way they do business in order to significantly 
increase student learning 

Experience in different roles in high schools (teacher; school or district 
administrator; member of district, county, or state advisory committees) 
Experience with developing schoolwide learning outcomes 
Practical teaching experience in high schools 
Knowledge and understanding of the current frameworks 
Knowledge about how technology and other learning resources can be 
used to improve student success 

Ability to ask probing questions about current classroom instructional 
practices and, through observations, discussions, and analyses of student 
work to differentiate between superficial implementation of the frame- 
work and powerful learning situations 
Experience as a mentor teacher 

Knowledge about the use of authentic assessment and how the results can 
be used to improve the curriculum and instruction in the school 
Ability to propose new ways of using instructional time, new roles for 
teachers, new ways for the school staff to work together, and perhaps new 
forms of shared decision making that could lead to instructional improve- 
ments 



• Ability to facilitate group meetings so that each participant feels involved 
and acquires useful information 

• Knowledge of available local, regional, and state resources 

• Good interpersonal skills 



Tips for Consultants Working Together as a Team 

• Consultants should contact one another prior to their first visit to the 
school, if they have not already done so during training. 

• Consultants should exchange information on their backgrounds and 
determine how they can best assist the staff during the program quality 
review; e.g., by sharing curricular expertise and experience in group 
activities. They need to decide who will contact the school to make 
arrangements for each visit, who will assume responsibility to ensure that 
each visitation report is completed and given to the school, and so forth. 
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• Consultants should write a single report after each visit rather than both 
preparing separate reports. 

• After each visit, the consultants should meet to assess, in person or by 
phone, their effectiveness in assisting the school during the visit and 
discuss any changes that might make their next visit even more effective. 

• Consultants should discuss possible resources and recommendations 
that they might make to the school. 

Ways in Which Consultants Can 
Prepare for Their Roles 

Some consultants may look at what is described as the consultants' role and 
feel that they need more preparation. There are many ways that consultants 
can improve their skills in the areas that are described. There are activities 
throughout the state that can assist consultants in providing information on 
reform and curriculum, such as the subject matter projects, high school 
networks, and California School Leadership Academy training. Many coun- 
ties and districts offer staff development activities related to the frameworks, 
authentic assessment, portfolio assessment, collegial coaching, and other 
pertinent areas. If a group of consultants in an area conducted a needs 
assessment for professional development for their group, the PQR coordina- 
tor and/ or county or district professional development person might be able 
to help them find opportunities for professional development. 

Tips for Consultants Working with Schools 

• Consultants may want to telephone the school to request a profile of 
school information prior to their first visit. 

• Early on, consultants may want to meet briefly with the leadership team 
and staff at a regular faculty meeting to become familiar with the school, 
its student population, and its goals and objectives for the PQR. 

• Keep the discussions positive. It might be helpful to have pre visitation 
conversations via telephone between the consultants and a member of the 
leadership team to agree on how to keep discussions positive. 

• Work with the leadership team to schedule times that best fit the needs of 
the school staff as well as those of the consultants. Keep in mind that after- 
school meetings are not the favorites of many teachers. 

• The role of the consultant team is a collaborative one. The more frequently 
the team can visit and/or talk with the leadership team, the more likely 
the school will be successful in significantly improving teaching and 
learning in the school. 
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Visitation Report 

As a record of their visit to the school, consultants should provide the school 
with a written report of each visit. These reports should be brief (1 to 2 pages) 
and include comments> analyses, suggestions, and/or recommendations. 
Consultants may write the visitation report together the day of the visit prior 
to leaving the school site, or they may choose to send a copy to the school a few 
days later. In either case, a single report is written together by the consultants 
for each visit. 
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Section Four: Evidence, 
Including Student Work 

The six most important things to know about evidence in the self-review 
process are: 

1. Evidence provides the data on which the staff judges its impact on 
students. 

2. Evidence is gathered for all student groups in the school. 

3. Evidence includes the best of what students do, the worst of what 
students do and the range of what students do in between. 

4. Evidence drives the schoolwide action plan. 

5. Evidence drives the discipline and support group plans. 

6. The gathering of evidence itself will not make a difference until it is 
analyzed and some conclusions are generated. 

Gathering Student Work 

In focusing on student work, it is important to review both their work 
(products) and their working (performance). In addition to reviewing stu- 
dents' written work, it is just as important to observe students working in the 
classroom and other school settings, such as the computer lab or the library 
media center. It is also useful for staff and students to be interviewed about 
their attitudes toward and perceptions of what is going on in the school, and 
particularly what students are working on and producing. 

One challenge facing schools is how to collect and analyze work representa- 
tive of all students in the school — including students who are developing 
English-language proficiency and those who have special learning needs. As 
part of this challenge, schools will need to make sure that student work is 
collected and analyzed from students who are receiving instruction in their 
primary languages. 

Forms and Expressions of Student Work 

Some samples of student work and the forms in which it is collected might 
include: 

• Essays 

• Journals 

• Reports 
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• Portfolios 

• Writing samples 

• Project products 

• Supervised practical experience evaluations 

Some examples of students working might include: 

• Making oral presentations 

• Discussing ideas 

• Role playing 

• Doing individual and group work 

• Conducting investigations 

• Performing hands-on activities 



note for small schools: This section includes an extensive series of 
examples of gathering student work. Use this information as a guide 
for determining what you need to do at your school to get a complete 
picture of student learning. 



Observations. Students should be observed individually (e.g., writing, making 
oral presentations) and in groups (e.g., group discussions or projects). The 
primary focus should be students' performance — what they can do, how they 
proceed, and, most important, how well they do it. 

Use the discipline questions and the schoolwide focus questions to determine 
what to look for during classroom observations. While observing the students, 
focus primarily on what they are doing and learning. Of course, the role of the 
teacher in facilitating the students' learning experiences is important to 
observe as well. Additional areas of focus may include availability of materials 
and use of technology. 

Some guidelines to use in observing what students are doing and producing 
include: 

• What student-centered activities are occurring 

• What collaborative work projects students are carrying out 

• What books, documents, and/or materials the students are using 

• What technology the students are using 

A structure should be developed for managing the observations and collecting 
the information to effectively serve the needs of the overall self review. The 
structure includes which classes will be observed, what follow-up observa- 
tions are needed and how to take notes to document what is observed. 
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Observation documents may be the notes teachers make in their everyday 
work with students; that is, the cues in students' language and behavior which 
signal their interests, their thinking, and their connections. Rating forms, 
narrative descriptions, checklists, logs, teachers' journals, and anecdotes have 
all been used as evidence of students working. In addition, it would be helpful 
to review notes of observations made by teachers as part of the ongoing 
assessment of student work and performance as well as students' research 
journals. 

Monitor growth of student learning over time. Keep in mind that student learning 
is ongoing and occurs over a period of time. Therefore, the assessment of 
student work and learning should include not only the various types and 
methods listed above but also an analysis of students' work over time. 

Opportunities >fo7 'student t self-assessment. .In reviewing student work, stafl : should 
note whether students have opportunities for self-assessment. Students should 
know what is expected of them, and they should be able to monitor how well 
they are progressing toward these expectations. Thus, there should be some 
opportunities built into the curriculum for students to assess their own work. 
For example, students can assess their ability to make oral presentations by 
viewing themselves on videotape and rating themselves against rubrics 
developed jointly by students and teachers. They could also assess the growth 
in their ability to write over the course of the year by evaluating, with their 
teacher, their own portfolios. 

Interviews of students. Students can be interviewed individually or in groups 
to gather information on how and what students are learning, as well as how 
well they understand and can use what they are learning. Interviews, both 
formal and informal, validate and expand information gained through review 
of student work and classroom observation. 

The following are some possible questions to ask students during interviews: 

• What kinds of projects do you do? 

• How often do you work on a project alone? 

• What kinds of problems do you solve? 

• How often do you solve difficult but interesting problems for which there 
are often many possible answers? 

• How often do you do research in the library and elsewhere with other 
students? 

• Are the resources, such as books and other materials at your school, 
adequate for your research projects and other activities? 
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• How often do you talk about what you have just read with a group of 
students in your class? 

• What kinds of oral reports do you give in your class? How often? 

• What kinds of work do you put in your portfolio? Why? 

• What kinds of homework do you have? 

• What ways can you suggest to better show how and what you know? 

• How are you involved in assessing your own work? 

Interviews of staff. Teachers, administrators, program coordinators, and library 
and other personnel at the school can be interviewed about how and what 
students are learning. Interviews can expand on information gained through 
review of student work and classroom observation. Staff who are only part- 
time or district office staff who visit regularly can also be interviewed. 

Interviews with and involvement of parents and other members of the school commu- 
nity. Parents (or guardians), including members of the SSC, parents of stu- 
dents with special needs, and members of parent advisory committees, also 
have a role in the self-review process. Parents especially can provide informa- 
tion about the extent of their monitoring of their children's work and progress. 
Information from a random sample of parents can be gathered through a 
survey prepared by the school. 

Equally important is information from members of the community. Represen- 
tatives from local businesses both serve the school and are served by the 
school. They can provide feedback on how successful the school has been in 
preparing their students for the work world, as well as how successful the 
students have become as employees over time. Representatives from local 
colleges can provide key information on the kind of graduates they look for to 
meet entrance requirements/and can also provide information on the success 
rate of the school's graduates once they enter a college or university and do 
college-level work. 



Analyzing Student Work 

Once the work of students is collected and observations of students working 
have been made, this, information should be compared, discussed, analyzed, 
and synthesized in relation to the frameworks and to the schoolwide criteria. 
It is through these conversations over the frequency, nature and quality of 
student work that a school can begin to come to decisions for specific 
improvements. 
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Discussion questions which have been provided for disciplines, support 
groups and schoolwide focus groups help to focus the analysis of student 
work. The intent of these questions is to get to the heart of what students are 
learning by examining their work. The critical features of work to examine 
include the nature and type of work, the quality of work, and the frequency 
with which students are producing specific types of work of specific quality. 

How do you know what the nature, quality, and frequency of work should be? 
First, documents such as Second to None address the overall vision for students 
at the high school level and stress concepts of powerful learning for all 
students. Second, curricular reference materials such as the frameworks 
address current thinking about the nature of work within various disciplines. 

In various ways, the frameworks also address the concept of frequency. For 
example, the Health Framework for California Public Schools , Kindergarten through 
Grade Twelve, in describing how an effective health program takes advantage 
of opportunities for active learning, suggests that there be "abundant oppor- 
tunities for critical thinking and analysis" (page 24), and that the program 
provide students with "many opportunities to be engaged in creating and 
constructing what they learn" (page 24). "A lifelong commitment to health 
results from knowledge, skills, attitudes, and positive behaviors continually 
repeated and reinforced" (page 22). The intent here is clear: promoting health 
literacy is done most effectively with the right content, the right learning 
experiences, and sufficient frequency to increase knowledge and affect behav- 
ior. 

The concept of frequency is described similarly in parts of the Mathematics 
Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten through Grade Twelve. 
Characteristics of mathematics programs which empower students include 
the concepts that "all students frequently work together, sharing and discuss- 
ing ideas," and "all students frequently reflect their thinking orally and in 
writing" (page 42). The concept of frequency also appears with a different 
connotation in this framework, that is, in the sense of "balance." Students need 
a "balanced diet of different types of work: short exercises, interesting prob- 
lems, collaborative tasks, and larger, long-lasting projects" (page 4). Analyz- 
ing the work of students with respect to frequency is not always as simple as 
"counting how often." Other more subtle interpretations of frequency are 
possible; in the end, analysis of student work with respect to frequency, as with 
quality, is best done with a deep understanding of the relevant framework. 

Analyzing student work with respect to quality gets to the very heart of 
learning. It allows an assessment of how well a student understands a concept 
and how well that understanding can be applied or demonstrated by perform- 
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ing a task. Ultimately, this form of analysis can lead a school to determine how 
well its students are reaching the schoolwide learning outcomes. Finding 
appropriate assessment tasks is not easy, nor is it always clear what standards 
should be used to judge this work. However, as these standards emerge 
locally, at the state level, and nationally, this may become easier. Increasingly, 
educators are fostering a common expectation of quality work by working 
with their students to establish such standards for various assignments. These 
"assignment-specific standards" could be very useful in a school-level analy- 
sis of the quality of work within a discipline. 

School staffs will need to develop their own strategies with which to analyze 
student work within and across disciplines. Using discussion questions to 
guide the analysis may help but is by no means the only strategy. Whatever 
the strategy, it is important that student work be analyzed in order to 
understand the impact of the overall program on the success of every student. 



Discussion questions have been developed as a tool to help schools investigate 
their status in relation to the criteria. These questions help to focus on the key 
concepts in each criterion. 

In responding to the discussion questions, the school staff will need to 
consider a variety of evidence. In most cases, student work will provide the 
information necessary to develop an adequate response. However, student 
work is just one of many key sources of information the staff will use. For 
example, the master schedule is a rich source of information. Examining the 
master schedule can show the depth and variety of class offerings, whether or 
not there is access to all classes for all students, the existence of interdiscipli- 
nary offerings, the kinds of assignments made to teaching staff, the extent to 
which scheduling is flexible, and the variety of class length. A second example 
of key evidence is the student/ community profile. Decisions made about all 
aspects of the school program, learning outcomes, curriculum, support, and 
assessment, tie back to who the school serves and the unique needs of that 
population. 

Suggested evidence is included for some discussion questions as an additional 
tool which might be useful for conducting a rich and thorough discussion 
about the school program relative to the criterion. When evidence is suggested 
for a question, it serves as a reminder of which information is considered key 
to a complete investigation of the topic. 



Other Evidence 
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Synthesis of Evidence 

One of the most important features of the PQR process is the emphasis on 
analysis and synthesis. Rather than gathering information for a review team 
to use in coming to some conclusions about the school, this process directs the 
members of the school community to gather information from across the 
school, analyze it, and generate conclusions themselves about the school. 

This adds a step which has not be emphasized before: synthesizing data which 
comes from a variety of sources. For example, when the history-social science 
staff meet to discuss the impact they are having on the students in their classes, 
each teacher will be bringing work from his or her students and other evidence 
about their programs to the discussion. Assuming they are using the discus- 
sion questions for history-social science included in this document (Section 
Six, "Tools and Resources"), one of the questions they will be addressing is, 
"Which examples of their work show that students are using critical thinking 
skills appropriate to history-social science to analyze issues and problems?" 
In answering this question, all members of the history-social science depart- 
ment will contribute enough examples of the work and performance of their 
students so that all subpopulations are represented. Then, as a group, teachers 
can make a decision about how often and how effectively students are using 
.critical thinking skills to analyze issues and problems in history-social science 
classes. Once this is determined, another decision can be made as a group 
whether or not these skills are being applied at an acceptable level, and what 
should be done if they are not. 

Evidence is also analyzed and synthesized by the schoolwide focus groups. 
For example, when the members of the focus group for assessment and 
accountability meet, it is their responsibility to make decisions about the 
school relative to the three schoolwide criteria in that category. First, they will 
examine evidence brought by the discipline and support group representa- 
tives related to each criterion. This is likely to be guided by the discussion 
questions and the suggested evidence to be considered. For instance, when 
examining criterion El, which states, 

Teachers employ a variety of assessment strategies to evaluate stu- 
dents and to modify the curriculum and instructional practices. Stu- 
dents use assessment results to modify their learning in order to 
enhance their educational program, 

each member of the focus group will be contributing the evidence which has 
been gathered during their discipline or support group discussions related to 
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the discussion questions for criterion El, which are as follows: 

• How do teachers know whether students have acquired a particular body 
of knowledge and can perform at a particular level? 

• How is assessment tied to desired learning results for students at various 
levels (e.g. unit, course, program) and how does information from this 
assessment affect curriculum? 

• What is assessment like for students whose primary language is not 
English — assessment of both content knowledge and English 
proficiency? 

A group discussion of the evidence will allow a general conclusion to be drawn 
about teachers' and students' use of assessment throughout the school. 
Similarly, conclusions will be drawn about criterion E2 and criterion E3. 
Armed with conclusions about all three criteria for assessment and account- 
ability, the focus group will be ready to develop a summary to be included in 
the Self-Review Report. 

Tips for Organizing Information 

Each member of the schoolwide focus group brings to the group a wealth of 
information, evidence, and student work obtained in discussions held in their 
discipline or support group. It is the responsibility of the focus group to take 
the information from a variety of sources and draw more general conclusions 
about how the school's educational program is affecting students. The 
following strategies could help schoolwide focus groups to organize informa- 
tion and begin to draw conclusions. 

Organizing by discussion questions. Discussion questions are included as a tool 
for every criterion. Focus group members can sort the evidence they have 
gathered in their discipline/ support group discussions by these questions. 
Other questions may be added if the focus group thinks it is necessary. 

Organizing by criteria concepts. As an alternative, focus group members can 
identify the key concepts for each criterion in their focus area, and then sort the 
evidence gathered from their discipline/ support group discussions by these 
concepts which have been identified by the group. 

Organizing by boldfaced phrases in rubrics. The rubrics were designed with the 
key phrases highlighted in boldface type. Another possibility for sorting 
evidence is to use these boldfaced phrases as the organizers. 

Organizing by matrix. Each member of the focus group describes on a 3 x 5-inch 
index card what occurs in their discipline/ support group for each organizer. 
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One member of the focus group volunteers to sort all cards and develop a 
matrix. When completed, all members of the focus group receive a copy of the 
matrix to be used in group discussion. The matrix provides a good overall 
picture of students' progress schoolwide and forms the basis for generaliza- 
tions and conclusions. 
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Section Five: Self-Review Report 



The Self-Review Report should be completed and sent to the California 
Department of Education with the appropriate signatures by June 30 of 
the review year. Please send to the following address: 

California Department of Education 
School Support Teams Office 
721 Capitol Mall, 2nd Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

The following sections should be included in the Self-Review Report: 

A. Completion Form 

Included on the completion form should be the signatures of the school 
principal, the consultants who assisted in the review process, and the 
district PQR coordinator or other representative from the district. Use 
the form on page 50 to make a copy for the school to complete. 

B. Table of Contents 

C. Overview of Process 

Using the "Flow of the PQR Process" paragraph on page 10 as a guide, 
explain briefly how the school accomplished the PQR process, includ- 
ing when it began, how the discipline and support group discussions 
were conducted, how the schoolwide focus groups were organized, 
and who was on the leadership team. 

D. Student/Community Profile 

Include a one- or two-page summary which describes the school 
community. 

E. Progress Since Last Visit 

Schools should consider this question as they develop this section: 
"How has your school used the major recommendations from your last 
PQR along with ongoing data to institute school improvement?" Each 
major recommendation from the last PQR should be considered in the 
response. 

F. Schoolwide Learning Outcomes 

Discuss the process used to develop the schoolwide learning outcomes 
and the progress to date. 
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G. Schoolwide Focus Group Summaries 

Prepare a 3- to 5-page summary of findings for each category of criteria. 
In addition to including conclusions drawn from examining evidence, 
these summaries should include where staffs placed their schools on 
the rubrics and their rationale for doing so, identification of areas for 
improvement, and suggested next steps. 



NOTE FOR SMALL schools: Very small schools may find it difficult to 
generate 3 to 5 pages of information about each focus group. In such 
cases, the summaries may be shorter, as long as a summary is prepared 
for each category of criteria. 



H. Schoolwide Action Plan 

The schoolwide action plan will include the key areas for improvement 
which the school has identified as priorities for the next three years. In 
each area identified for improvement, the following information should 
be presented: 

• Statement of area identified for improvement 

• Rationale for choosing this area 

• Which schoolwide learning outcomes are addressed 

• Which schoolwide criteria are addressed 

• Specific steps included in the plan for improvement in this area 

• Time line 

• Person(s) responsible for effecting these improvements 

• Resources allocated, including fiscal resources 

• Ways of assessing progress 

• Means of reporting progress to all stakeholders 



I. Discipline/Support Group Strategies for Implementing the Schoolwide 
Action Plan 

State specific strategies to be used by the staff within each discipline 
and support group in order to improve the key areas of the school wide 
action plan. 

J. Visitation Reports 

There should be a written record of each visitation at the school. 
Consultants' comments, analyses and/or recommendations should be 
included in each report. 
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I. Schoolwide Learning Outcomes 

A Sample Process for Establishing Schoolwide 
Learning Outcomes 



This process can be used to help a school begin to develop schoolwide learning 
outcomes. Use this along with the articles listed in the Suggested References 
on page 59. 



Step One 



Step Two 



Step Three 



Step Four 



Invite stakeholders-staff, students, parents, business people, 
central office personnel, school board members, and so forth. 
Participants should sit at tables to encourage discussion. 

Overview the entire process including "why." Review the litera- 
ture. (Participants are going to build a collective meaning for 
"outcomes" and their purpose.) 

O Give each table one copy of each article used to help them 
understand where we are in education and where we need to 
be (see Suggested References for Schoolwide Learning Out- 
comes, page 59). 

O Give a very brief introduction for each article. Participants 
have 15 minutes to read/ skim their articles. 

O Expert groups (those who read the same article) meet and 
discuss their article (three minutes per person). 

O Participants regroup and share the main ideas from their 
articles (three minutes per person). 

T able groups discuss, "What are some purposes of the school wide 
learning outcomes? (five minutes). Then share briefly with the 
other groups. 

Table groups discuss, "What should every student who leaves 
our school be able to do, know, understand, or value to be 
successful in the real world?" (The wording here is critical.) 

□ Individuals write a maximum of eight schoolwide learning 
outcomes (10 minutes). 

□ Table groups reach a consensus on a composite list of 10 
school wide learning outcomes (15 minutes). The individual 
results may be merged, dropped, or kept intact to create the 
table's list. 
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□ Tables pair up and reach consensus on a composite list of 12 
schoolwide learning outcomes. 

□ Post the composite lists of all table pairs and make one 
consensus composite list of a maximum of 14 schoolwide 
learning outcomes. 

Step Five Each group identifies which schoolwide learning outcomes 
currently are assessed formally and which are not. 

Subsequent discussions should begin to address how those schoolwide learn- 
ing outcomes could be assessed and how all classes, courses, and disciplines 
could establish outcomes that support the schoolwide learning results. 

Sample Schoolwide Learning Outcomes from Four Schools 

School Number 1 

Learner Outcomes for Student Success 
Effective communicators who: 

• Convey significant messages to others both verbally and in writing. 

• Receive and interpret the messages of others in an effective manner. 

Complex thinkers who: 

• Apply complex problem-solving processes and critical thinking to real- 
life scenarios. 

• Analyze, interpret, and evaluate significant concepts within various 
contexts. 

• Create images to represent significant concepts. 

Quality producers who: 

• Create intellectual, artistic, practical, and physical products. 

• Reflect original high standards and the use of advanced technology. 

• Set, pursue, and accomplish effective goals with others. 

Collaborative workers who: 

• Use effective leadership skills to foster, develop, and maintain relations 
within diverse settings. 

• Establish and accomplish effective goals with others. 

Self-directed learners who: 

• Assess their needs and apply appropriate strategies to learn the identified 
concepts and skills. 

• Use effective goal-setting strategies to create a positive vision for them- 
selves and their future in order to set priorities and achievable goals. 
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Community contributors who: 

• Contribute their time, energies, and talents to improve the quality of life 
in our schools, communities, nation, and world. 

School Number 2 

The School's Purpose Statement: 

A strong core curriculum in the traditional disciplines forms the foundation 
which challenges and supports students to work hard on assignments to meet 
high standards. It engages students in the learning process so that they are 
active participants who can seek accuracy, apply their knowledge across areas 
of learning, and persist when answers are not apparent. In order for students 
to become independent learners, the following interdisciplinary expectations 
for lifelong learning have been developed: 

1. Articulate ideas clearly, creatively, and effectively. 

2. Develop meaningful questions. 

3. Design and implement appropriate strategies to solve various prob- 
lems. 

4. Use the evaluation process by establishing and applying criteria to 
support judgment. 

5. Work effectively as a member of a self-directed team. 

6. Exhibit social responsibility. 

7. Design, establish, and pursue goals, both personal and professional. 



School Number 3 
Domains and Outcomes 

These are our goals of education. They are brief, narrative descriptions of what 
we expect every graduate to understand and to be able to do. 

Effective Expression and Communication 

• Students read, write, talk, listen, and do math for enjoyment, to under- 
stand themselves, to increase knowledge, and to develop and communi- 
cate their ideas. 

• Students show that they use and make visual art, music, and performance 
art to consider and present their thoughts and feelings. 
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• Students do mathematics used in everyday situations and within particu- 
lar professions, and they demonstrate that they understand mathemati- 
cally-based concepts that arise in public policy issues. 

• Students read, write, speak, and comprehend in Spanish or French. 

• Students use the technology which they need to articulate and communi- 
cate their ideas. 

Self-Awareness and Self-Esteem 

• Students show that they appreciate their individuality, family back- 
ground, community history, and cultural heritage. 

• Students show that they understand the responsibilities of being sexually 
active and develop safe habits. 

• Students show pride in themselves, demonstrate respect for others, and 
develop self-discipline. 

• Students take their dreams and develop goals and plans for action. 

• Students show that they recognize their strengths and cope with their 
weaknesses. 

Taking Responsibility and Preparing for the Future 

• Students demonstrate that they know what it takes to succeed in college 
and in the world of work. 

• Students show that they know about a variety of lifestyles and that people 
can make choices about how they live their lives. 

• Students develop personal plans for what they are going to do after 
graduation, and they do what is necessary to put their plans into action. 

• Students develop their physical potential and demonstrate habits of 
health and safety. 

• Students make informed decisions about and develop responsible habits 
toward the environment. 

Social Interaction and Effective Citizenship 

• Students demonstrate a commitment to the community by doing projects 
that involve the community. 

• Students demonstrate an awareness of the groups of which they are a 
part. 

• Students show that they understand how local, national, and interna- 
tional political processes work, and that there are a variety of ways in 
which individuals can participate. 

• Students demonstrate an understanding of the roots, character, and goals 
of various liberation movements in the past and present. 
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Critical Thinking and Problem Solving 

• Students question, analyze, and evaluate information, interpretations, 
and conclusions as presented in variety of media. 

• Students show that they see different sides of issues. 

• Students learn how and when to use the scientific method and to reason 
mathematically. 

• Students demonstrate that they understand the different ways statistical 
information is collected and presented. 

• Students speak up for themselves and others by either challenging the 
system or working to survive within it. 

Cultural and Historical Involvement 

• Students develop a sense of time and place within geographic and 
historical frameworks. 

• Students demonstrate that they understand cultural differences and 
common experiences among people in and out of school. 

• Students show that they understand the role of art and culture in society. 

• Students relate present situations to history. 

• Students demonstrate that they understand their own roles in shaping 
culture and history. 

Valuing and Ethical Decision Making 

• Students demonstrate that they value honesty, justice, fairness, equality, 
self-discipline, and cooperation. 

• Students show that they appropriately respect, consider, or challenge the 
values of others. 

• Students evaluate dilemmas ("doing the right thing") in their lives or in 
the world and take stands which reflect their value systems. 

• Students explain and defend personal decisions in reference to ethical 
consequences of an individual's action. 

• Students use moral reasoning to make choices about their membership 
and involvement in the school community. 

School Number 4 



Present and Future Conditions 



Cultural diversity 
Changes in family structure 
Rapid pace of technological change 

Changing nature of social conditions 



• Changes in the workplace 

• Uncertain standards of living 

• Interdependence in a global 
economy 

• Global environmental crisis 
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PLUS 

Our Beliefs 

• Every student can learn. 

• Every student can develop a positive self-concept. 

• Every student is capable of developing a life plan. 

• Every student is capable of quality work. 

• Every student will flourish in a positive environment. 

DETERMINE 

District Exit Outcomes 

Perceptive thinker 

• Identifies, analyzes, integrates and applies information 

• Utilizes multiple frames of reference 

• Makes responsible decisions 

Collaborative contributor 

• Demonstrates effective leadership 

• Uses group skills 

• Develops cooperative relationships within varied cultures and settings 

Involved citizen 

• Uses self initiative 

• Contributes to the welfare of others and self 

• Supports local/global environment 

• Demonstrates physical, mental, and emotional well-being 

Innovative producer 

• Creates original, quality products 

• Uses appropriate technology 

Self-directed achiever 

• Formulates positive personal values 

• Sets priorities and goals 

• Pursues realistic goals 

• Evaluates progress 

Adaptable problem solver 

• Anticipates and assesses problems 

• Adapts to rapidly changing conditions 

• Solves complex problems 
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Effective communicator 

• Combines listening with verbal, nonverbal, and written skills 

• Communicates in a variety of situations 

• Utilizes technological tools 

DETERMINE 
Site outcomes 
Program outcomes 
Course outcomes 
Unit outcomes 
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Suggested References for Schoolwide 
Learning Outcomes 

Below are suggested references for building, clarifying, and evaluating 

schoolwide learning outcomes. 

Asayesh, Gelareh. "Staff Development for Improving Student Outcomes," 
Journal of Staff Development, Summer, 1991. 

Charting the Course Toward Instructional ly Sound Assessment. San Francisco: 
California Assessment Collaborative, 1993. 

Diez, Mary E., and C. Jean Moon. "What Do We Want Students to Know? . . . 
and Other Important Questions," Educational Leadership, May, 1992. 

Eisner, Elliott. "What Really Counts in Schools," Educational Leadership, Febru- 
ary, 1991. 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen A. "Restructuring to Achieve Outcomes of Significance 
for All Students," Educational Leadership, May, 1991. 

Hay, LeRoy E., and Arthur Roberts. "Curriculum for the New Millennium: 
Trends Shaping Our Schools." Fairfield, Conn.: Fairfield Public Schools, 
n.d. 

McDonald, J. "Steps in Planning Backward: Early Lessons," Studies on Exhibi- 
tions (No. 5). Providence: Coalition of Essential Schools, Brown University, 
1992. 

Marzano, Robert J., Debra Pickering, and Jay McTighe. Assessing Student 
Outcomes. Alexandria, Va.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1993. 

"Pursuing Our Commitment to Life-Long Learning." Aurora, Colo.: Aurora 
Public Schools, 1992. 

Redding, Nora. "Assessing the Big Outcomes," Educational Leadership, May, 
1992. 

Spady, William G. Future Trends: Considerations in Developing Exit Outcomes. 
Eagle, Colo.: High Success Network, 1987. 
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II. Suggested Categories oflnformation 
for, the Student/ Community Profile 

1. Student indicators, all students and by sub-populations 

a. Enrollment patterns 

b. Transiency of students 

c. Attendance/dropout data 

d. Ethnicity 

e. English proficiency 

f. Gender /age mix 

g. Participation in free/ reduced-price lunch program 

h. Special needs populations 

i. Suspensions /expulsions 

j. Health issues /child abuse 

2. Attendance patterns 

a. All students 

b. Subpopulations 

3. School surveys/interviews 

a. Student 

b. Parent 

c. Community 

4. Schoolwide data on student performance, by subpopulation 

5. Schoolwide trends of student intentions after graduation, by 
subpopulation 



a. Composition/ ethnicity/ mobility of all staff 

b. Qualifications /certification for assignments 

c. Professional development 

7. Staff/pupil ratios by program/discipline 

8. School/district growth needs 

9. District policies/school financial support 

10. External factors 

a. State/ federal program mandates 

b. Community /foundation programs 

c. School /business relationships 

d. Parent /community organizations 

e. National/international community projections/ trends 



6. Staff 
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III. Discipline-Specific Discussion Questions 

CAREER-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
career-vocational education model curriculum guides and other cur- 
rent educational research and thinking. The second is to gather 
information, through discussing these questions, which will be used to 
respond to schoolwide discussion questions, including how well your 
students are performing relative to the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in career- 
vocational education, these questions have been designed to generate 
discussion among the school staff who teach career-vocational educa- 
tion. It is important that the questions be considered after a thorough 
review of the framework. You may think of other questions to discuss 
as well. -’i'? V 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations . The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 

1. What evidence exists to indicate your programs are based upon stan- 
dards such as the following? 

• Model Curriculum Standards 

• National Standards 

• Business and Industry Skill Standards 

2. What student work would demonstrate effective integration of aca- 
demic and vocational curricula? 

3. In what ways are students using technology as a problem solving tool 
in their chosen career cluster? 

4. How are opportunities to participate in vocational student organiza- 
tions or similar citizenship and leadership activities integrated in each 
program? 
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5. How is theory combined with practical application in your courses. 
Give examples of student work which demonstrates their ability to 
combine practical application with theoretical knowledge. 

6. Describe your system for workplace-learning type activities and how 
these fit into program sequences. 

7. What evidence do we have that students are technologically literate 
when they graduate from high school? 

8. Do students have information and experiences necessary to make 
informed occupational and educational choices? What evidence shows 
this? 

9. What evidence exists that career awareness and planning is part of each 
student's personal learning plan? 

10. Have students been assessed to determine aptitude and interest before 
they select a particular career cluster? What evidence exists that 
students pursue a career cluster based on aptitude and interest? 

11. What evidence exists that staff uses a variety of program promotion 
techniques to inform students, parents, and counselors about course 
content, program sequence, as well as career and educational opportu- 
nities. 

12. What data is available regarding student ability and success in making 
the school-to-work transition, as well as those pursuing advanced 
education through an ROC/P, a community college or a four-year 
college or university? 

13. In what ways are teachers using authentic and performance-based 
assessment to determine student competency in specific occupational 
areas? 

14. Describe the assessment components (cumulative and on-demand) 
implemented for students to demonstrate achievement and applica- 
tion of knowledge. 

15. What evidence exists of assessment at the beginning of a course 
sequence to determine individual student levels of competence? 
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Discussion Resources 

The following resources are available from the individual vocational educa- 
tion units in the California Department of Education. 

• Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, 1995. 

• Programs of Excellence Strategies Manuals, Program Im- 
provement and Certification 

• Model Curriculum Standards 

• Vocational Student Organization Handbooks 

• Program Sequence Guides 

• Performance-based Assessments 

• Promotional Products 
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ENGLISH-LANGUAGE ARTS 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
English-Language Arts Framework and other current educational re- 
search and thinking. The second is to gather information, through 
discussing these questions, which will be used to respond to schoolwide 
discussion questions, including how well your students are perform- 
ing relative to the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in 
English-language arts, these questions have been designed to generate 
discussion among the school staff who teach English-language arts. It 
is important that the questions be considered after a thorough review 
of the framework. You may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How do both the core and the extended literature reflect the real 
challenges, issues and dilemmas faced by the student body and its 
community? 

2. How does the language arts staff encourage the view that the home or 
primary language and culture are bases for academic learning? 

3. How does your program create life-long readers and writers? 

4. How are all students, including those whose primary language is not 
English, involved in a literature-based program that encourages read- 
ing and exposes students to significant literary works? 

5. How are the conventions of language such as grammar, punctuation 
and spelling taught as a means of helping students become competent, 
fluent users of language? 

6. How does your program integrate the teaching of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing? 

7. How does the language arts program provide for the development of 
metacognition and higher order thinking in meaningful contexts? 

8. How are students guided in using the writing process as a means to 
refining their ability to write clear, cogent, concise prose? 
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9. How does your language arts program provide oral language opportu- 
nities in which all students experience a variety of individual and 
group speaking and listening activities integrated with reading and 
writing? 

10. To what extent do students apply language arts beyond specific 
instructional times? . 

• How many of your students read during their free time (literature, 
comic books, newspapers, magazines, etc.)? . 

• How many of your students write during their free time (letters to 
editor, "Dear Diary," journals, poems, etc.)? 

• Do you have a Debate Club and a Journalism Club? What percent of 
students are involved ? 

• What publications does the school produce? How widely are they 
distributed? What is the quality? What number of students contrib- 
ute? 

11. What writing modes are your students experienced with and able to 
use effectively? 

12. To what extent can students, when given a task, work collaboratively, 
advancing the discussion and articulately sharing their views with 
others? 

13. To what extent do your students' written and oral work reflect an 
understanding and synthesis of works previously read and discus- 
sions previously held? Is this true for all your students? 

14. How do students and teachers use portfolios to assess learning? (print, 
audio, and video records) Do the portfolios contain: 

a. evidence that students effectively use the writing process? 

b. evidence that students effectively employ various modes? 

c. evidence that students use writing to construct meaning from 
texts? 

d. evidence that students use writing to better understand themselves 
and the world around them? 

e. evidence that students are aware of their academic growth? 

f. evidence that students read thoughtfully? 

g. evidence that students apply what they read to real life situations? 

h. evidence that students have opportunities for speaking and listen- 
ing? 

i. evidence that students regularly reflect on their own learning? 

15. How are classwide and small-group discussions used to assess student 
learning? 
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16. How are dramatic or visual presentations used to assess student 
learning? 

17. To what extent is teacher observation used to assess student learning? 

Discussion Resources 

California Learning Record Handbook. Sacramento: California Department of 
Education, 1993. 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

English-Language Arts Framework for California Public Schools: Kindergarten 
- Through Grade Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 
1987. 

Every Child a Reader: The Report of the California Reading Task Force. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1995. 

The Framework in Focus: Answers to Key Questions About Implementation of the 
English-Language Arts Framework. Sacramento: California Department of 
Education, 1993. 

Grouping Students for Effective Language Arts Instruction, California Department 
of Education Working Paper #2. Sacramento: California Department of 
Education, 1993. 

A Sampler of English-Language Arts Assessment, High School. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1992. 

A Sampler of English-Language Arts Assessment, Middle Grades. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1992. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

These questions have been designed for two key purposes.: The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve and other current educational research and 
thinking. The second is to gather information, through discussing 
these questions^ which will be used to respond to schoolwide discus- 
sion questions, including how well your students are performing 
relative to the Schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in foreign 
language, these questions have been designed to generate discussion 
among the school staff who teach foreign languages. It is important that 
the questions be considered after a thorough review of the framework. 
You may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. To what degree are linguistic functions, such as exchanging informa- 
tion, making requests, issuing commands, as well as discussing feel- 
ings, incorporated into the curriculum? 

2. What evidence is there that the curricular program evidence reflects 
communication-based instruction? To what extent are students aware 
of this? 

3. To what degree is the target language used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the foreign language classroom? 

4. How does the school staff provide for the development of students' 
home languages when they are languages other than English? 

5. How does the curriculum address the teaching of language in cultur- 
ally authentic contexts? 

6. What role do languages spoken in the community play in determining 
the curriculum offerings in foreign language? 

7. How does the foreign language program ensure access to its program 
for all students? What is the organizing principle for placing and 
moving students through the foreign language curriculum? 
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8. How does the program provide opportunities for students to practice 
and use the language in authentic situations outside the classroom (for 
example, via involvement with appropriate ethnic communities, travel 
abroad, internships with local business, or perhaps interpreting/trans- 
lating for other students, parents or school staff)? 

9. How does the foreign language curriculum provide for the study of a 
variety of languages, including the uncommonly taught languages? 

10. How does the foreign language curriculum prepare students to col- 
laborate and succeed professionally in the international arena? 

11. To what degree does the school climate promote and value the ability 
to speak another language? What evidence exists schoolwide to 
indicate that the study of other languages is valued? 

12. How does the foreign language program utilize authentic materials, or 
realia, from the target culture in order to enhance instruction? 

13. By what means do students receive feedback relative to their progress 
toward speaking the target language? 

14. To what degree are students able to approximate cultural behaviors 
appropriate to and supportive of the linguistic context? 

15. In what ways does the language assessment process place equal 
emphasis on all language modalities, especially oral competence and 
culture? 

16. To what degree does the school's expectations for foreign language 
student outcomes parallel the expectations for student outcomes in 
English for students with a primary language other than English? 

17. What evidence suggests that students view and appreciate the target 
language as an essential element for communicating with and under- 
standing members of diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds? 
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Discussion Resources 

Adoption Recommendations of the Curriculum Development and Supplemental 
Materials Commission to the State Board of Education, 1991: California Basic 
Instructional Materials in English as a Second Language and Foreign Language: 
Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1991. 

American Council on Teaching Foreign Language Proficiency Guidelines. Yonkers, 
N.Y.: American Council on Teaching Foreign Language, 1986. 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools: Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1989. 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Foreign Language Program. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1985. 

Statement on Competencies in Languages Other than English Expected of Entering 
Freshmen: Phase I — French, German, Spanish. Sacramento: California Depart- 
ment of Education, 1986. 

Statement on Competencies in Languages Other than English Expected of Entering 
Freshmen: Phase II — Japanese, Mandarin, Chinese, Russian. San Diego: San 
Diego State University, Language Acquisition Resource Center, 1994. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
Health Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve and other current educational research and thinking. The 
second is to gather information, through discussing these questions, 
which will be used to respond to schoolwide discussion questions, 
including how well your students are performing relative to the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in health, 
these questions have been designed to generate discussion among the 
school staff who teach health. It is important that the questions be 
considered after a thorough review of the framework. You may think 
of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will, include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How does health education and the comprehensive school health 
system address the particular health issues of the school and local 
community? 

2. What evidence is there that there is a balanced treatment of the four 
unifying ideas listed in the Health Framework and that these unifying 
ideas coordinate and connect the nine areas of health education (per- 
sonal health, consumer and community health, injury prevention and 
safety, tobacco, alcohol and other drugs, nutrition education, environ- 
mental health, family living, and individual growth and development, 
communicable and chronic diseases)? 

3. How do we ensure that all health related instruction is grounded in up- 
to-date, scientific information and knowledge? 

4. What ensures that sensitive health topics are appropriately included 
and addressed? 
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5. What evidence is there that students are engaged in interactive les- 
sons? What evidence is there that students have frequent opportuni- 
ties to participate in individual and group projects, activities related to 
real life and inquiries related to investigation? 

6. How are personal, local, state and national "real-life" health issues 
used to promote learning? 

7. What do we do to ensure that effective student learning goes beyond 
health related information and knowledge by developing the class- 
room/school as a safe laboratory for learning, practicing and reinforc- 
ing healthy behaviors? 

8. What evidence is there that the principles of good health learned in the 
classroom are applied to activities, programs and services schoolwide 
(e.g. requests for healthy choices in the cafeteria)? 

9. What evidence is there that a comprehensive health system exists, 
linking classroom instruction to other health promoting resources in 
school and community? 

10. To what degree are students, parents, and educators collaborating in 
developing and implementing a comprehensive school health system? 

11. What evidence do we have that students are using their learning to 
make positive, healthy decisions based upon ethical principles such as 
integrity, courage, and commitment? 

12. How are the key concepts of acceptance of personal responsibility and 
respect for others utilized to promote a safe and healthy school envi- 
ronment? 

13. What prepares students to continue a lifelong process of good health? 

14. To what degree have students demonstrated appropriate grade level 
outcomes as described in the Health Framework? How do these relate 
to the schoolwide learning outcomes of the school? 

15. To what degree have students acquired the knowledge and skills to 
make healthy decisions/choices? 

16. To what degree do students set and meet personal health goals? 
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Discussion Resources 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Health Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1994. 

Not Schools Alone: Guidelines for Schools and Communities to Prevent the Use of 
Tobacco, Alcohol and Other Drugs Among Children and Youth. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1991. 

Physical Education Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1994. 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
History-Social Science Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergar- 
ten Through Grade Twelve and other current educational research and 
thinking. The second is to gather information, through discussing 
these questions, which will be used to respond to schoolwide discus- 
sion questions, including how well your students are performing 
relative to the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in 
history-social science, these questions have been designed to generate 
discussion among the school staff who teach history-social science. It 
is important that the questions be considered after a thorough review 
of the framework. You may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How are the courses required for graduation aligned with the History- 
Social Science Framework course descriptions? 

2. How are the courses for U.S. and world history centered in chronologi- 
cal studies? What are some of the assignments or activities that 
strengthen students' understanding of cause and effect, the conse- 
quences of ideas, continuity and change, and the relationship between 
a major event and events in the past? 

3. What are students doing that shows specifically the integration of 
civics, geography, and economics with history? Give examples from 
each course. 

4. What evidence shows that history-social science is correlated with 
other disciplines, such as language arts, visual and performing arts, or 
science? 

5. What literature is studied in history-social science classes or in corre- 
lation with language arts? Which works were written during historical 
eras studied, and which are more recent or modern works? Are a 
variety of genres represented (e.g., biography, historical fiction, po- 
etry, folklore)? 
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6. How are primary sources used (e.g., to have students analyze and make 
conclusions; to illustrate more clearly material presented in a textbook; 
to discover key historical facts)? Give examples from each course. 
What kinds of source materials do you use with students (e.g., docu- 
ments, letters, paintings, music, sacred texts)? 

7. How does student work show that students are using critical thinking 
skills appropriate to history-social science to analyze issues and 
problems? 

8. What examples of student work show that students are using critical 
thinking skills appropriate to history-social science to analyze issues 
and problems? 

9. What evidence do you have that students use a variety of materials 
(e.g., maps graphs, different genres of literature, media and technol- 
ogy) to develop the literacy strands of the History-Social Science 
Framework? How are these materials used? 

10. How do activities or assignments exhibiting "active learning" truly 
help students acquire the skills or understanding most important to a 
particular topic being studied? 

11. How do history-social science electives satisfy framework recommen- 
dations and address student interests and needs? 

12. What evidence shows that students are applying their knowledge of 
democratic understanding, responsibility, and civic values to their 
school and community? For example: 

• Increasing the number of school and community projects and ser- 
vices 

• Keeping informed and expressing opinions on local, state, and 
national issues 

13. How is it known via students' oral and written work, and by analyzing 
students' behavior toward others within the school and community, 
that students understand the fundamental principles embodied or 
implicit in the U.S. Constitution and its Bill of Rights? 

14. How is the study of political history complemented with learnings 
from social and cultural history, thereby strengthening the humanities 
and multicultural characteristics of the program? 

15. How is assessment embedded or linked with instruction? 

16. How do students become aware of career opportunities that require a 
knowledge of (or experience in) history and its related disciplines? 
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17. How are students learning about the relationship of vocations and 
competitive enterprise to individual liberties and responsibilities, 
social harmony, private property, and democratic ideals? 

Discussion Resources 

The following publications are available from the California Department of 

Education. 

Challenging Standards for Student Success, 1995. 

Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Five — United States 
History and Geography: Making a New Nation, 1991. 

Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Seven— World .... 
History and Geography: Medieval and Early Modern Times, 1994. 

Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Six — World History - 
and Geography: Ancient Civilizations, 1992. 

Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Ten — The Modern 
World (To be published in summer, 1995.) 

Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Twelve — Principles 
of American Democracy, 1994. 

History-Social Science Frameworkfor California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve, 1988. 

Model Curriculum for Human Rights and Genocide, 1988. 

Moral, Civic, and Ethical Education Handbook, 1995. 

Readings for Teachers of United States History and Government, 1990. 

With History-Social Science for All: Access for Every Student, 1992. 

The following publications are available from the National Council for His- 
tory Education, telephone (216) 835-1776: 

"Building a History Curriculum: Guidelines for Teaching History in the 
Schools," 1988. 

Historical Literacy: The Case for History in American Education. Edited by Paul 
Gagnon, 1989 

The following title is available from the National Center for History in the 

Schools, telephone (310) 825-4702: 

Lessons from History: Essential Understandings and Historical Perspectives Stu- 
dents Should Acquire, 1992. 
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The following resources are available from the World History Project, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Illinois at Chicago, telephone (312) 996-3141: 

Danzer, Gerald, and Mark Newman. Slices of Time: The U.S. Constitution in 
Global Perspective, 1990. 

Danzer, Gerald, and Mark Newman. Tuning In: Primary Sources in the Teaching 
of History, 1991. 

The following publications are available from the Education for Democracy 
Project, American Federation of Teachers, 555 New Jersey Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC, 20001: 

Gagnon, Paul. Democracy's Half-Told Story: What U.S. History Textbooks Should 
Add, 1989. 

Gagnon, Paul. Democracy's Untold Story: What World History Textbooks Neglect, 
1987. 

The following resource is available from the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, telephone (202) 234-1450: 

"Guidelines for Geographic Education for Elementary and Secondary Schools," 
1984. 

The following resource is available from the Center for Civic Education and 
the National Council for the Social Studies, telephone (800) 683-0812: 

Civitas: A Framework for Civic Education, 1991. 

The following resource is available from the National Council on Economic 
Education, telephone (212) 730-7007: 

United States History: Eyes on the Economy, Vols. I and II, 1993. 

Single copies of the following articles, recommended for study and discussion, 
are available from the History-Social Science and Visual and Performing Arts 
Office, California Department of Education, telephone (916) 657-3103 or 657- 
3153: 

Cottrol, Robert. "America the Multicultural," American Educator, Winter, 1990. 

- Dorsett, Conway. "Multicultural Education: Why We Need It and Why We 
Worry About It," Network News and Views, March, 1993. 

-> Gagnon, Paul. "Multicultural and Civic Education: Can They Live Together?" 
Basic Education, May, 1992. 

Holdren, John. 'The Limits of Thematic Instruction," Common Knowledge, V ol. 
7, Number 4, Fall, 1994. 
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MATHEMATICS 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
Mathematics Frameworkfor California Public Schools, Kinder gar ten Through 
Grade Twelve and other current educational research and thinking. The 
second is to gather information, through discussing these questions, 
which will be used to respond to schoolwide discussion questions, 
including how well your students are performing relative to the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in 
mathematics, these questions have been designed to generate discus- 
sion among the school staff who teach mathematics It is important that 
the questions be considered after a thorough review of the framework. 
You may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student; work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The; student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How often are your students asked to discuss the relevancy and 
purpose of their mathematics learnings? 

2. Do students have the opportunity to enroll in any math class they want 
to take? 

3. To what degree is the curriculum organized into coherent units that 
incorporate the mathematical strands and deepen unifying ideas? 

4. How frequently and in what ways are students given opportunities to 
explore mathematical ideas in-depth? 

5. Do students have an opportunity to collaborate with other students on 
a daily basis to discuss mathematics? 

6. To what degree do students have opportunities to work on investiga- 
tions over a long period of time? 

7. Are students routinely encouraged to revise or restart incomplete or 
unacceptable work? 

8. How frequently and in what ways do students have the opportunity to 
reflect on their work and examine their own solutions and interpreta- 
tions critically, as well as those of other students? 
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9. What tools are available for students to use at all times? Do students 
have an opportunity to make choices about what appropriate tools 
they can utilize? 

10. To what extent are video, CD ROM, laser disks, and telecommunica- 
tions being used to enhance learning in mathematics? 

11. What kind of real-world problems are presented to students which 
allow them to make connections? 

12. How frequently and in what ways are students asked to communicate 
their mathematical thinking? 

13. What evidence is there that mathematical content is correlated with the 
content of other disciplines? 

14. When was the last time that you updated your district's minimum 
competency exam? 

15. To what extent do students have access to heterogeneous mathematics 
classes such as Courses 1, 2, and 3? 

16. How and to what extent are the NCTM Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards used to define expected learner outcomes in math for all 
students at the school? 

17. To what extent are students given the opportunity to make choices 
about how they are assessed? 

18. To what extent are student portfolios being used to show individual 
growth? 

19. What evidence exists that the following forms of assessment are being 
used to analyze student performance levels? 

□ student portfolios, projects, reports, 

□ group investigations /culminating projects 

□ open-ended assessments or questions 

□ samples of student writing which explain their mathematical think- 
ing 

□ CLAS results or results from similar performance-based exams 

□ videos of oral presentations /pictures 

□ computer projects 

□ decreased drop-out rate and failure rate 
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Discussion Resources 

Assessment Standards for School Mathematics (working draft). Reston, Va.: 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1993. 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. Reston, Va.: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989. 

Everybody Counts: A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education. 
Washington D.C.: National Academy Press, 1989. 

Improving Mathematics for All California Students: The Report of the California 
Mathematics Task Force. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 
1995. 

Literature for Science and Mathematics, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. 
Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1993. 

Mathematics Assessment: Myths, Models, Good Questions and Practical Sugges- 
tions. Reston, Va.: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991. 

Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1992. 

Professional Standards for Teaching Mathematics. Reston, Va.: National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
Physical Education Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve and other current educational research and 
thinking. The second is to gather information, through discussing 
these questions, which will be used to respond to schoolwide discus- 
sion questions, including how well your students are performing 
relative to the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in 
physical education, these questions have been designed to generate 
discussion among the school staff who teach physical education. It is 
important that the questions be considered after a thorough review of 
the framework.. You may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as- 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. In what ways are all students ensured a nonthreatening, safe, and 
caring environment in which to participate in physical education? 

2. Are all physical education classes coinstructional? 

3. In what ways are all students using movement knowledge to learn 
movement skills and to apply them in the real world? 

In what ways do students apply motor skill concepts to enhance skills 
in each of the following areas: aquatics, gymnastics, dance, individual 
and dual sports, team sports combativeness, and fitness? 

In what ways do students use their knowledge of movement principles 
to improve their movement techniques and those of their peers? 

4. In what areas of the physical education program do students express 
ideas, attitudes, and emotions through movement? 
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5. What specific activities in the physical education program promote 
students' social development and interaction? 

6. To what extent do students use results of physical fitness assessments 
to guide changes in personal planning of physical activity and other 
health related behaviors? 

7. To what extent is physical education correlated with .other content 
areas? Are students given the opportunities to connect their work in 
physical education with science, history, social science, health, per- 
forming arts, and other curricular areas? 

8. What is the contribution of physical education to the comprehensive 
school health system? 

9. In what ways is the physical education program differentiated from 
the athletic program? 

10. What strategies are used to ensure that all students are successful in 
physical education? How is success in physical education measured? 

11. To what degree have your students acquired the knowledge and skills 
to pursue lifelong health? 

12. Is measurement of student progress and achievement based on stated 
student outcomes? To what extent is grading used to reflect achieve- 
ment of student outcomes? 

13. To what extent are the following forms of assessment used in physical 
education: 

• student portfolios • teacher observations 

• performance tests • open-ended questions 

• interviews • exhibitions 

• presentations and cooperative • videotaping and technology 

group projects • self-assessment 

• peer assessment 

14. What documents are being used to develop the student assessment 
criteria? 

15. Is grading in physical education included in the student's grade point 
average? What are the consequences for students? 
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Discussion Resources 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Developmentally Appropriate Physical Education Practices for Children. Reston, 
Va.: Council on Physical Education for Children (COPEC), American Alli- 
ance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, 1991. 

Guidelines for Secondary Education. Reston, Va.: National Association of Sports 
and Physical Education (NASPE), American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance, 1992. 

Outcomes of Quality Physical Education Programs. Reston, Va.: National Asso- 
ciation of Sports and Physical Education (NASPE), American Alliance for 
’Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, 1992. 

Physical Education for Individuals with Exceptional Needs: A Resource Manual. 
Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1986. 

Physical Education Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1994. 

Physical Education Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Nine Through Twelve. 
Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1991. 
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SCIENCE 

These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the 
Science Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through 
Grade Twelve and other current educational research and thinking. The 
second is to gather information, through discussing these questions, 
which will be used to respond to schoolwide discussion questions, 
including how well your students are performing relative to the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. . , . ; . * • 

By focusing on what and how well your students are learning in 
science, these questions have been designed to generate discussion 
among the school staff who teach science. It is important that the 
questions be considered after a thorough review of the framework. You 
may think of other questions to discuss as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How does student work demonstrate a balanced treatment of all four 
areas (chemistry, physics, earth and space, life/biology) each year in 
your science program? How do you know that you have coordinated 
and connected these disciplines using themes? 

2. Have you explored, or have you in place, an integrated coordinated 
program for science? If so, has it been approved by the University of 
California system? 

3. How does your discipline demonstrate articulation among grade lev- 
els to guarantee students have opportunities to develop a deeper 
understanding of fewer science concepts sequenced over a high school 
career? 

4. In what ways do science classes, or classes in which science is taught, 
demonstrate the sequencing of grade level appropriate concepts? 

5. How are the information and concepts students already possess, right 
or wrong, rectified through the instructional process? Are faculty 
members using constructivist approaches in their instruction? 
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6. How, and to what extent, are students given opportunities to construct 
the important concepts of science and to develop them through inquiry 
and investigation? 

7. What techniques are used to address areas of controversy and social 
issues as they relate to science? How frequently does this happen in 
each science class? 

8. How can you demonstrate that historically underrepresented groups 
(including but not exclusive of ESL, handicapped, female) are given an 
opportunity and encouragement to pursue science and science careers? 

9. How do you select and implement science curriculum that students 
identify as relevant? How can you demonstrate the ways students 
apply it to their lives? 

10. What types of hands-on activities are used by your department to 
illustrate concepts? How are the students provided with opportunities 
to apply these concepts so that all students see themselves as scientific 
investigators of the world around them? 

11. How do students use a variety of instructional materials including lab 
equipment, reference books, trade books, and relevant educational 
technology to facilitate active learning? 

12. What types of strategies do you use to make all students successful in 
a total science program? How successful have these strategies been? 
How do you establish your standards to know if you are pushing 
students to succeed? 

13. How are formal assessment tools used to evaluate student and school 
progress? 

• Golden State performance-based exams 

• CLAS performance-based exams or similar structured exams 

• portfolios 

• district performance-based exams 

14. What informal assessment tools, such as the following, are used to 
analyze performance levels of students? 

• science fairs — school, district, state 

• cross curriculum projects 

• portfolios 

• school-generated performance-based exams 
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15. How is writing used in science for: 

• reinforcement of learning? 

• data collection and learning organization? 

• assessment? 

Discussion Resources 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Literature for Science and Mathematics , Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. 
Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1993. 

Science Framework for California Public Schools , Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1990. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



These questions have been designed for two key purposes. The first is 
to assist you in exploring your curriculum and program relative to the/ 
Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools, Kinder^ 



thinking. The second is to gather information, through discussing 
these questions, which will be. used to respond to schbolwide discus- 
sion questions, including how well your students are performing ;, 
relative to the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

By focusing on what and how. well your students are learning in visual I 
and performing arts, these questions have been designed to generate 
discussion among the school staff who teach visual and performing 
arts: It is important that the questions be considered after a thorough 
review of the framework. You may think of other questions to discuss - 
as well. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, which will include student work as 
well as teachers' reporting and observations. The student work and 
other evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. What opportunities do all students have for creating, performing, and 
responding to dance, music, theatre, and the visual arts? What visual 
and performing arts courses demonstrate the breadth of these oppor- 
tunities? 

2. How does the structure of the curriculum show sequential and articu- 
lated development of the discipline? How does the structure of the 
curriculum show an alignment with the Visual and Performing Arts 
Framework? 

3. In what ways is each framework component (artistic perception, 
creative expression, historical and cultural context, and aesthetic valu- 
ing) infused in the work students do? How does student work 
demonstrate that the framework components are balanced in the 
curriculum? 

4. How is the master schedule structured to allow arts teachers to work 
collaboratively? 
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5. How are the arts disciplines connected with other nonarts content 
areas (e.g., history-social science, language arts, vocational educa- 
tion)? 

6. How does student work demonstrate that the arts contribute to think- 
ing and learning? 

7. In what ways are school faculty involved in providing knowledge of 
career opportunities in the arts? How does the school provide students 
with an awareness of the importance of arts careers in an emerging age 
of information and technology? 

8. In what ways does the visual and performing arts program contribute 
to lifelong learning in the arts? What follow-up methods are used to 
learn what students have done after graduation? How does this 
information impact the visual and performing arts curriculum? 

9. In what ways are performance-based assessment strategies used to 
document student knowledge and performance levels in each arts 
discipline (e.g., process portfolio, product portfolio, open-ended ques- 
tions, exhibitions, and writing/reflection)? How is instruction linked 
with, or embedded in, instruction? How is the information derived 
from these methods communicated to students and parents? 

10. In what ways does the instruction of the arts disciplines represent 
diverse genres and styles from various periods and cultures 

11. How are community resources used in the visual and performing arts 
program (e.g., arts providers, artists and performers in residence, 
docents, field trips to studios, concert halls, theaters, or museums)? 

12. In what ways does the school provide staff development opportunities 
for arts teachers (e.g.. The California Arts Project institutes, work- 
shops, conferences, on-site workshops, mentor teachers)? 
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Discussion Resources 

Beyond Creating: The Place for Art in America's Schools. Los Angeles: The Getty 
Center for Education in the Arts, 1985. 

Blocker, R. L. "The Arts: Reflections of Society," in Design for Arts Education, 
July- August, 1988. 

Challenging Standards for Student Success. Sacramento: California Department 
of Education, 1995. 

Cortines, R. The Arts: Partnerships As a Catalyst for Educational Reform. Sacra- 
mento: California Department of Education, 1994. 

Gardner, H. Art Education and Human Development. Los Angeles: The Getty 
Center for Education in the Arts, 1990. 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Visual and Performing Arts Program. Tulare, 
Calif.: Tulare County Office of Education, 1990. 

Prelude to Performance Assessment in the Arts, Kindergarten Through Grade 
Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 1993. 

Strengthening The Arts in California Schools: A Design for the Future. Sacramento: 
California Department of Education, 1990. 

The Power of the Arts to Transform Education: An Agenda for Action. Washington 
D.C.: The Arts Education Working Group, John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, 1993. 

Toward Civilization: A Report on Arts Education. Washington D.C.: National 
Endowment for the Arts, 1988. 

Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools: Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelve. Sacramento: California Department of Education, 
1989. (Revised framework to be published in 1995.) 

Wolfe, D. P., and Pisonte, N. Taking Full Measure: Rethinking Assessment 
Through the Arts. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1991. 
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IV. Discussion Questions for Support Services* 



These questions have been designed to assist you in exploring the 
effectiveness of your program or service on the success of the stu- 
dents in your school. These questions focus on the many ways in 
which your program or service can affect the performance levels of 
students and to what extent students are impacted. These questions 
were designed to generate discussion among all school staff who 
provide specific services or operate a specific program. In some cases, 
one or two questions may not apply, and you may want to think of 
other questions to discuss. 

As an important part of this process, you are encouraged to make a 
thorough review of those resource documents which reflect current 
research and thinking about how your program or service can be 
most effective in preparing students for a meaningful high school 
experience and a successful transition to further postsecondary 
education, more technical training, or the job market. 

Your response to these questions should be made on the basis of 
gathering observable evidence, most of which will reflect students. 
The evidence you gather must reflect a sampling of all students. 



1. How successful are you in providing assistance to students in accom- 
plishing the schoolwide learning outcomes? 

2. How and to what extent do you help all students access curricular areas 
and develop a meaningful personal learning plan, which is related to 
student goals, interests, strengths, learning styles, etc.? 

3. How and to what extent are you able to ensure that the students receive 
"powerful strategies" and participate in "powerful learning?" 

4. How and to what extent are your services modified, based upon 
assessment of student success? 

5. In what ways are you involved in student referrals to school and 
community resources, if the need arises? 



‘Including ESL, special education, administrators, counselors and other student advisors, library and 
media, non-certificated, health services, nutrition services, custodial 
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6. To what extent does a functional, comprehensive network of support 
services exist in you school? 

a. Are you an active participant in this network? 

b. How do you contribute to the network of support services for your 
students? 

7. How are you implementing your profession's most current thinking 
on enhancing the success of all students? 

8. In what ways and how successfully are you able to help students 
connect with the school and feel more engaged in the business of 
learning? 
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V. Discussion Questions for Students 



1. Do you know what the schoolwide learning outcomes (what all 
students are expected to know and be able to do upon graduation 
from high school) are for your school? How successful are you in 
meeting these schoolwide learning outcomes? 

2. Do you have a formal personal learning plan — a plan to guide your 
choice of classes and learning experiences you need during high 
school to help you achieve your goals? 

3. As a student, what opportunities do you have to make your classes 
meaningful to you? 

4. What ways do you use to measure your own success in school? What 
options do you have to help you improve (for example, adjusting 
programs, getting tutoring, etc.)? 

5. How do you know what community resources and support services 
are available to you? 

a. How do you access those resources if the need arises? 

b. How would you get referred for help? 

c. To what extent do students actively seek out support in order to 
help them succeed in high school? 

d. How successful are the support services in helping students 
academically, personally, and socially? 

6. How actively involved are the students in your school in actually 
shaping and participating in a program which prepares them for 
something worthwhile after high school: postsecondary education 
or entering the world of meaningful work (a career field that has 
opportunity for advancement and/or long term full time employ- 
ment)? 
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VI. Discussion Questions for Parents 



1. Are parents familiar with the schoolwide learning outcomes for 
their children? How and to what extent do parents provide assis- 
tance to their children in accomplishing those schoolwide learning 
outcomes? 

2. As parents, how do you help your students prepare for postsecondary 
education or to enter the world of meaningful work? 

3. Do you know the desired learning outcomes for each class your child . 
takes? If so, do you see relationships between the learning outcomes 
set forth for each class and the overall schoolwide outcomes? 

4. How do parents in this school help their children develop formal, 
learning plans which guide educational experiences and programs 
necessary to help them reach their goals? 

5. What steps do parents take to ensure that their students participate 
in rigorous, active learning such as inquiry/ discussion; demonstra- 
tion, collaboration, hands-on use of technology, and application of 
acquired knowledge and skills? Are parents familiar with these 
terms? Do they know how important this type of learning is? 

6. How do you measure- your child's progress and how and to what r 
extent do you work with the school to alter programs and services 
relative to your student's progress, if necessary? 

7. How do you promote open communication among parents, school 

staff and students? ? ^ ■: KYI 

8. What kind of network of support services for; students exists your r 
school and how effective is it? How do parents contribute to ther 

: network of support services for their students? How do parents and '£■_ 

> students access this network?," . YYL 
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VII. Discussion Questions and Rubrics 
for Schoolwide Criteria 



CATEGORY A: 
CATEGORY B: 
CATEGORY C: 
CATEGORY D: 

CATEGORY E: 



Vision, Leadership, and Culture 
Curricular Paths 

Powerful Teaching and Learning 

Support for Students' Personal 
and Academic Growth 

Assessment and Accountability 



The self-review criteria are divided into five categories for the purpose of organizing 
the discussions, gathering evidence, and analysis. In reality all areas overlap and are 
intertwined. Criteria are followed by discussion questions that should guide you in 
gathering and analyzing evidence for your discussions of what your school is doing 
in relation to the criteria. 



The cornerstone of the self review is the analysis of evidence with a primary focus on 
student work. For many of the discussion questions, you are directed to consider 
specific evidence when developing your response. 

As indicated, the focus of the self review is student work and artifacts as evidence to 
support the analysis and conclusions related to the criteria. Part of the discussions 
will occur in the schoolwide focus groups around the criteria of a category. Another 
important part of the discussion and analysis will occur in stakeholder groups and be 
brought back as evidence for analysis by the larger groups (see discussion questions 
for disciplines, support groups, students, and parents). 



Section Six: Tools and Resources 



A. VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 
CRITERION A1 



The school has a dearly stated vision or purpose based on its beliefs; student 
needs, and dirrent educational research. Supported by the governing board and 
the central administration, the school's purpose is defined further by school- 
wide learning outcomes: what all students should know and be able to do by 
graduation.- ... 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Does the school have a clearly stated vision based upon its beliefs, student needs, and 

current educational research? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Copy of the written vision 

• Interviews with staff, students, and parents and community — do they know the 
vision? 

• Description of the process to develop the vision, who was included, and so on 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Is the vision supported by the governing board and the central administration? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Interviews with board and district personnel 

• Memos and other written material indicating support 

• Participation of board and district personnel in development of vision and school- 
wide learning outcomes 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Is the school's purpose defined by schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Written list of schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Description of the process to develop schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Interviews with staff, students, parents and community members — are they aware 
of the schoolwide learning outcomes? 

• Description of how schoolwide learning outcomes impact school's operation 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CATEGORY A: VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



A. VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 
CRITERION A2 

The school leadership makes decisions and initiates activities that focus on all 
students achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes. The leadership empow- 
ers the school community and encourages commitment, participation, collabo- 
ration, and shared responsibility for student learning. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Does the school leadership make decisions and initiate activities that focus on all 
students achieving the schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Extent to which schoolwide learning outcomes are used to guide school decisions; 
cite examples 

• Extent to which the school's resources are used to ensure that all students 
accomplish the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Does the school leadership empower the school community and encourage commit- 
ment, participation, collaboration, and shared responsibility for student learning? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Strategies for team building used at the school 

• Description of how decisions are made 

• List of decision-making bodies at the school and how they interact 

• Interviews with staff and administration 

• Descriptions of collaboration across the school 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CRITERION A2: The school leadership makes decisions and initiates activities that focus on all students achieving the schoolwide learning 
outcomes. The leadership empowers the school community and encourages commitment, participation, collaboration, and shared 
responsibility for student learning. 

STAGES 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Section Six: Tools and Resources 



A. VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 
CRITERION A3 

The support, utilization, and monitoring of staff facilitate achievement of the 
schoolwide learning outcomes. Leadership and staff are. a part of an organized 
structure that is committed to professional development. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Is staff supported, utilized, and monitored to facilitate student achievement of 

schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Kinds of collegial strategies used to implement innovations and encourage im- 
provement, such as shadowing, coaching, observation, mentors, group presenta- 
tions 

• Extent to which the above strategies are used and whether there is organized 
structure for this use to occur 

• Extent to which staff is supported by time and resources for planning and 
professional development to facilitate all students' achieving schoolwide learning 
outcomes 

• Employment practices and policies 

• Basis for teaching assignments 

• Occurrence and extent of monitoring 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Are leadership and staff a part of an organized structure committed to professional 

development? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Written professional development plan 

• Description of how plan was developed and how priorities are set 

• Description of follow-up to professional development activities 

• Interviews with staff to learn their perceptions of the purpose and effectiveness of 
professional development 

• Extent to which staff have taken advantage of professional development options 
available (e.g., California subject matter projects, seminars, workshops, participa- 
tion in professional development consortia and networks) 

• Written and verbal assessment of how professional development has impacted 
student learning and accomplishment of the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Other evidence identified bv the school 
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TRITERION A3: The support, utilization, and monitoring of staff facilitate achievement of the schoolwide learning outcomes. Leadership 
and staff are a part of an organized structure that is committed to professional development. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



A. VISION, LEADERSHIP, AND CULTURE 
CRITERION A4 

The school is a safe, clean, and orderly place that nurtures learning. The culture 
of the school is characterized by trust, professionalism, high expectations for all 
students, and a focus on continuous school improvement. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Is the school a safe, clean, and orderly place that nurtures learning? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Existing policies and use of resources to ensure a safe, clean, and orderly place that 
nurtures learning 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Is the culture of the school characterized by trust, professionalism, high expectations 

for all students, and a focus on continuous school improvement? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Degree to which caring and high expectations for all students are demonstrated on 
a daily basis 

• Degree to which specific strategies demonstrate an atmosphere of trust, respect, 
and professionalism 

• Ways that citizenship and ethical values and behaviors are demonstrated by 
students 

• Extent to which current educational research and thinking is shared, discussed, 
implemented, and reflected upon by the staff at the school site; procedures used for 
those processes 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CRITERION A4: The school is a safe, clean, and orderly place that nurtures learning. The culture of the school is characterized by trust, 
professionalism, high expectations for all students, and a focus on continuous school improvement. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



B. CURRICULAR PATHS 
CRITERION B1 

All students participate in a rigorous, relevant, and coherent curriculum that 
supports the achievement of the schoolwide learning outcomes. T - - • 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do all students participate in a rigorous, relevant, and coherent curriculum that 

supports the achievement of the schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Extent to which current educational research and thinking and vision documents 
such as Second to None and the California frameworks are used to define curriculum 

• Extent to which the emerging state and national standards are used to define 
discipline-specific learning outcomes 

• Written learning objectives for each subject area, course, and/ or program 

• Evidence of the direct linkages between curricular concepts, instructional pro- 
cesses, and the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Student work that demonstrates the implementation of a framework defined by 
current research (such as the California frameworks and Second to None) in which 
students think, reason, solve problems, construct meaning, and make connections; 
and are creative, productive, and communicative 

• Demographics and distribution of students throughout the class offerings, e.g., 
class enrollment lists (to include gender, ethnicity, primary language, and students 
with special needs) 

• Extent to which there is integration among the disciplines 

• Processes which exist for communication among levels, departments, or clusters 
at the school to ensure that the frameworks are being implemented 

• Efforts being made to articulate between K-8 feeder schools, the comprehensive 
high school (for continuation and alternative schools), and local colleges and 
universities in developing a strong foundation 

• Extent to which educational practices and other activities facilitate access and 
successful educational outcomes for students who are (1) learning English; (2) 
economically disadvantaged, underachieving, gifted and talented, or of average 
ability; or (3) receiving educational services 

• Procedures used for curriculum development, evaluation, and revision 

• Follow-up studies of graduates 

• Other evidence as identified by the school 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



B. CURRICULAR PATHS 
CRITERION B2 



All students have access to the school's curricular paths, assistance with the 
development and ongoing adjustment of a personal learning plan, and knowl- 
edge of realistic postsecondary opportunities. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do all students have access to the school's curricular paths, assistance with develop- 
ment and ongoing adjustment of a personal learning plan, and knowledge of 

postsecondary opportunities? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Description of the variety of curricular paths available to all students 

• Extent to which all students have opportunities to make appropriate choices and 
pursue a full range of realistic career and educational options 

• Extent to which parents, students, and staff collaborate in the development and 
monitoring of a student's personal learning plan, based upon students' learning 
styles and career and educational goals 

• Extent to which the student population and surrounding community influence 
curriculum offerings and choices and how the curriculum builds on the cultural 
and linguistic characteristics of the students and community 

• Extent to which the school program provides for career exploration, preparation 
for postsecondary education, and pretechnical training for all students 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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'All students" includes students with limited English proficiency and students enrolled in special education. 



Section Six: Tools and Resources 



B. CURRICULAR PATHS 
CRITERION B3 



Upon graduation, all students are prepared to continue the pursuit of their 
academic and occupational goals. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Are all students prepared upon graduation to continue their academic and occupa- 
tional goals? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Extent to which all students have access to a rigorous core curriculum as well as 
opportunities to explore real-world applications of their educational interests; 
examples of how the school has avoided tracking 

• Extent to which the school's educational program maintains the flexibility to 
accommodate changes in student interests and areas of career exploration 

- Processes for monitoring students and their plans 

- Processes for making changes in classes, programs 

• Strategies for smooth transitions to post-high school options (e.g., plans and 
programs in place which facilitate these transitions) 

• Follow-up studies of a wide variety of graduates 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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RITERION B3: Upon graduation, all students* are prepared to continue the pursuit of their academic and occupational goals. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



C. POWERFUL TEACHING AND LEARNING 
CRITERION Cl 

To achieve the schoolwide learning outcomes, all students are involved in 
challenging learning experiences. Teachers utilize a variety of strategies and 
resources, including technology, that actively engage students and help them 
succeed at high levels. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Are all students involved in challenging learning experiences to achieve the school- 
wide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Student work that illustrates the extent to which all students are involved in 
learning that helps them achieve the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Interviews that illustrate the extent to which students recognize the schoolwide 
learning outcomes 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Do teachers use a variety of strategies and resources, including technology, to engage 

students and help them succeed at high levels? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Extent to which teachers work as coaches to facilitate learning for all students 

• Student work that shows the extent to which technology is used to help students 
achieve the schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Student work that illustrates the extent to which current teaching practices 
provide all students with the tools to gather and create knowledge and with 
opportunities to use those tools to research, inquire, gather, discover, and invent 
knowledge on their own 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



C. POWERFUL TEACHING AND LEARNING 
CRITERION C2 



All students experience learning opportunities that emphasize higher order 
thinking skills and integrate academic and applied content. Collaboration about 
teaching and learning occurs (1) among staff, (2) between staff and students, 

(3) among students, and (4) between school and community. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do all students experience learning opportunities that emphasize higher order 
thinking skills and integrate academic and applied content? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Student work that shows that students have frequent opportunities to participate 
in activities related to real life and their real world 

• Student work that shows that students are, over time, becoming more adept at 
gathering information and presenting it in written, oral, and multimedia formats 

• Student work that demonstrates the extent to which learning is structured so that 
students organize, access, and apply knowledge they already have through such 
activities as: 

- Relating new information or learning tasks to personal experiences and knowledge 

- Using concrete examples and experiences and finding analogies, metaphors, and 
similes that deepen their understanding of the topic 

- Critiquing and evaluating new information in relation to what they have expe- 
rienced and know 

• Student work that shows that students are able to think, reason, and solve 
problems in group and individual activities, projects, discussions, and debates and 
inquiries related to investigation 

• Extent to which students know beforehand the standards/expected performance 
levels for each area of study 

• Other evidence as identified by the school 

Does collaboration occur (1) among staff, (2) between staff and students, (3) among 
students, and (4) between school and community? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Extent to which teachers structure learning situations so collaboration occurs 
among students as it would occur in real-world situations; degree to which group 
projects involve students with diverse backgrounds and abilities 

• Structured opportunities which exist for teachers to collaborate; extent to which 
teachers work with each other to plan and evaluate learning experiences 

• Extent to which school staff, parents, and community members work together on 
teaching and learning 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



C. POWERFUL TEACHING AND LEARNING 
CRITERION C-3 



Students routinely use a variety of resources for learning and engage in learning- 
experiences beyond the textbook and the classroom. . ;.y v 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do students routinely use a variety of resources for learning, and do they engage 
routinely in experiences beyond the textbook and the classroom? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Student work that reflects the materials and resources beyond the textbook 
available to students, such as: 

- Utilization and availability of library/multimedia resources and services 

- Availability of and opportunities to access data bases, original source docu- 
ments, and computer information networks 

- Experiences, activities, and resources which link students to the real world 

• Extent to which opportunities for shadowing, apprenticeship, community projects, 
and other real-world experiences and applications are available to all students 
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CRITERION C3: Students routinely use a variety of resources for learning and engage in learning experiences beyond the textbook and 
the classroom. 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



D. SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS' PERSONAL AND 
ACADEMIC GROWTH 

CRITERION D-l 

All students receive appropriate support to help ensure academic success. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 
Do all students receive appropriate support to help ensure academic success? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Support mechanisms which the school has established to ensure access to and 
success within an integrated, meaning-centered curriculum for all students 

- Instructional resources available through library/media services and facilities 

- Strategies which promote a more personalized approach to learning 

- Alternative instructional options which allow access to and progress in the 
rigorous core curriculum 

• Purpose and effectiveness of the school's ESL program and its relationship to the 
rigorous core curriculum 

• Description of how all students with special needs are allowed access to a rigorous 
core curriculum (GATE, ESL, special education) 

• Extent to which the master schedule reflects the school's support for all students 
to have access to the rigorous core curriculum 

- Comparison to course recommendations in the frameworks 

- Demographics and distribution of students through classes (includes gender, 
ethnicity, primary language, students with special needs) 

- Availability of classes to all students, e.g., schedules and the rationale for 
placements of courses on the schedule; the number and kinds of course offerings; 
alternative schedules available for repeat or accelerated classes 
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'All students" includes students with limited English proficiency and students enrolled in special education. 



Section Six: Tools and Resources 



D. SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS' PERSONAL AND 
ACADEMIC GROWTH 

CRITERION D-2 

Students have access to a system of personal support services, activities, and 
opportunities at the school and within the community. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do students have access to a system of personal support services, activities, and 
opportunities at the school and within the community? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Strategies which ensure that all students are successful and connected to the school 

- Level of teacher involvement with students in the classroom 

- Existence of a curriculum which promotes inclusion 

- Level of teacher involvement with students out of the regular classroom activity 
, (e.g., club sponsorships, teacher participation in extracurricular and cocurricular 

activities, advisorships, homeroom, and student advocacy programs) 

- Systems which connect students of different backgrounds to the school commu- 
nity and each other such as clubs, forums, and formal school activities 

- Connections of cocurricular and extracurricular activities to the school's school- 
wide learning outcomes 

- Processes for regular review of student and schoolwide profiles 

- Processes and procedures for interventions that address retention, redirection, 
and retrieval 

• Interviews with students and staff to learn the effectiveness of these strategies 

• Extent to which the services, activities, and opportunities for assisting students in 
reaching their goals are coordinated, integrated, and networked to provide com- 
prehensive support 

• Direct connections between schoolwide learning outcomes and allocation of 
resources to student support 

• Services available to students, such as 

- Counseling/advisory services 

- Articulation services (into high school, level to level, and post-high school) 

- Psychological and health services or referral services 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CRITERION D2: Students have access to a system of personal support services, activities, and opportunities at the school and within the 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



D. SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS' PERSONAL AND 
ACADEMIC GROWTH 

CRITERION D-3 

The school leadership employs a wide range of strategies to encourage parental 
and community involvement. ' r 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Does the school employ a wide range of strategies to encourage parental and 
community support? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Descriptions of the links with parents and community 

- Community service opportunities for students 

- Systems that include parents as partners 

- SIP (School Improvement Program) site councils 

- "Restructuring" committees 

- School governance 

- Course development and implementation 

• Ways to identify and use local resources provided by parents and community 

• Strategies for involving parents who do not speak English 

• Methods used to involve parents and community members in the school's deci- 
sion-making processes 

• Interviews with parents and community members to gather their perceptions of 
their involvement with the school 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CRITERION D3: The school leadership employs a wide range of strategies to encourage parental and community involvement. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



D. SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS' PERSONAL AND 
ACADEMIC GROWTH 

CRITERION D-4 

The human, material, and financial resources, as well as the facilities available 
to the school, are sufficient and effectively used to support students in accom- 
plishing the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

What are the human, material, and financial resources and the facilities available to 
the school? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Description of the resources considered crucial to the operation of the school 

• Appearance of the school's physical plant 

• Availability of materials, space, and equipment to support student learning 

• Number of staff members and the level of their professional expertise 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Are these resources sufficient and effectively used to support all students in accom- 
plishing the schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• School plan that describes how resources will be utilized 

• Means of coordinating resources to support all students' accomplishing the 
schoolwide learning outcomes 

• Ways of applying district resources to students' accomplishing the schoolwide 
learning outcomes 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CRITERION D4: The human, material, and financial resources, as well as the facilities available to the school, are sufficient and effectively 
used to support students in accomplishing the schoolwide learning outcomes. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



E. ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
CRITERION E-l 

Teachers employ a variety of assessment strategies to evaluate students and to 
modify the curriculum- and instructional practices; Students use. assessment 
results to modify their learning in order to enhance their educational program. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do teachers employ a variety of assessment strategies to evaluate students and to 
modify curriculum and instructional practices? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Nature and types of student assessment 

• Method of determining growth and ways that the resulting information is used 

• Basis upon which students' grades and performance levels are determined 

• Examples of assessment embedded in the curriculum 

• Examples of assessment for students whose primary language is not English 

• Method of using assessment results as the basis for re-evaluation of the curriculum 

• Examples of teachers involved in creating rubrics and standards 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Do students use assessment results to modify their learning in order to enhance their 
educational progress? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Student work demonstrating the degree to which assessment allows students to 
apply knowledge and skills to complete real-life, performance-based tasks 

• Extent to which assessment is used to improve instruction for students 

• Examples of students involved in creating rubrics and standards 

• Other evidence identified by the school 
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CATEGORY E: ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



E. ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
CRITERION E-2 

The school, district, and community regularly review student progress toward 
accomplishing the schoolwide learning outcomes. Assessment results are re- 
ported to the entire school community on a regular basis. 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Do the school, district, and community regularly review student progress toward the 
schoolwide learning outcomes? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Examples of how progress of all students toward accomplishing the schoolwide 
learning outcomes is monitored 

- Means of determining and monitoring growth 

- Benchmarks and standards 

• Notes from meetings during which discussions of student progress occur, includ- 
ing lists of participants 

• Analysis of student work to determine achievement of schoolwide learning 
outcomes, including work of students with special needs 

• Extent to which district and board are involved in the review process 

• Extent to which school staff is involved in the review process 

• Extent to which parents and other community members are involved in the review 
process 

• Other evidence identified by the school 

Are assessment results reported regularly to the community? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Means of reporting student progress toward achieving the schoolwide learning 
outcomes to the community (forums, newsletters, and so on) 

• Extent to which district and school board members are kept informed about the 
assessment results 

• Examples of responses from community members 
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CRITERION E2: The school, district, and community regularly review student progress toward accomplishing the schoolwide learning 
outcomes. Assessment results are reported to the entire school community on a regular basis. 

STAGES 
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Section Six: Tools and Resources 



E. ASSESSMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
CRITERION E-3 

The assessment of schoolwide learning outcomes drives the school's program 
development and resource allocations 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOLWIDE FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION 

Does the assessment of schoolwide learning outcomes drive the school's program 
development and resource allocation? 

Suggested Evidence: 

• Examples of how assessment results have caused recent change in the school's 
program 

• Examples of how professional development activities and topics have been deter- 
mined by schoolwide assessment results 

• Examples of how all stakeholder groups have been involved in a results-driven, 
continuous planning process 

• Examples of how the site, district, and board decisions on allocation of resources 
are influenced by schoolwide assessment results 
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CRITERION E3: The assessment of schoolwide learning outcomes drives the school's program development and resource allocation. 

STAGES 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 



This publication is one of over 600 that are available from the California Department of Education. Some of the 
more recent publications or those most widely used are the following: 



Item no. Title (Date of publication) Price 



1204 Adult Education Handbook for California (1995 Edition) $1 1.50 

0883 The Ages of Infancy: Caring for Young, Mobile, and Older Infants (video and guide) (1990) 65.00* 

1163 The Arts: Partnerships as a Catalyst for Educational Reform (1994) 10/1 0.00 1 

1225 . Business Education Career Path and Model Curriculum Standards (1995) 10.75 

1219 California Private School Directory, 1995-96 (1996) 17.50 

1220 California Public School Directory (1996) 17.50 

1273 California Special Education Programs: A Composite of Laws (1996) no charge 

0488 Caught in the Middle: Educational Reform for Young Adolescents in California Public Schools (1987) 7.50 

1264 Challenging Standards for Student Success (1995) 13.52 

0874 The Changing History-Social Science Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1990) 1 2/5.00 $ 

0867 The Changing Language Arts Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1990) 1 2/5.00 1 

0777 The Changing Mathematics Curriculum: A Booklet for Parents (1989) 1 2/5.00 i 

1143 Children’s Choices: A Cookbook for Family Child Care Providers (1995) 1 1.95 

1 179 Continuation Education in California Public Schools (1995) 7.25 

0978 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Five — United States History and Geography: 

Making a New Nation (1991) 9.50 

1034 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Six — World History and Geography: Ancient 

Civilizations (1993) 9.50 

1132 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Seven — World History and Geography: Medieval 

and Early Modem Times (1994) 12.75 

1247 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Ten — World History, Culture, and Geography: 

The Modem World (1995) 17.50 

1 180 Course Models for the History-Social Science Framework, Grade Twelve — Principles of American Democracy (1994) 15.25 

1093 Differentiating the Core Curriculum and Instruction to Provide Advanced Learning Opportunities (1994) 6.50 

1045 Discoveries of Infancy: Cognitive Development and Learning (video and guide) (1992) 65.00* 

1215 English-as-a-Second-Language Handbook for Adult Education Instructors, 1995 Edition (1995) 9.75 

0041 English-Language Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1987) 5.50 

0927 English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve (1991) 6.50 

1056 Essential Connections: Ten Keys to Culturally Sensitive Child Care (video and guide) (1993) 65.00* 

1244 Every Child a Reader: The Report of the California Reading Task Force (1995) 4.50 § 

1124 Exemplary Program Standards for Child Development Programs Serving Preschool and School-Age Children 

(Spanish) (1994) 6.00 

0751 First Moves: Welcoming a Child to a New Caregiving Setting (video and guide) (1988) 65.00* 

0839 Flexible, Fearful, or Feisty: The Different Temperaments of Infants and Toddlers (video and guide) (1990) 65.00* 

0804 Foreign Language Framework for California Public Schools (1989) 6.50 

0809 Getting in Tune: Creating Nurturing Relationships with Infants and Toddlers (video and guide) (1990) 65.00* 

1083 Handbook for Teaching Vietnamese- Speaking Students (1994) 5.50 11 

1253 Health Adoption Report: Review of Instructional Resources Submitted to the State Board of Education, Kindergarten 

Through Grade Eight (1995) 7.25 

1064 Health Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1994) 8.50 

0737 Here They Come: Ready or Not — Report of the School Readiness Task Force (summary report) (1988) 4.50 

0712 History-Social Science Framework for California Public Schools (1988) 7.75 

1 154 Home Economics Education Career Path Guide and Model Curriculum Standards (1994) 17.00 

1 140 I Can Learn: A Handbook for Parents, Teachers, and Students (1994) 8.00 

1245 Improving Mathematics Achievement for All California Students: The Report of the California Mathematics Task 

Force (1995) 4.50 § 

1 178 Independent Study Operations Manual, 1993 Revised Edition with 1994 Updates (1994) 30.00 

1258 Industrial and Technology Education: Career Path Guide and Model Curriculum Standards (1996) 16.00 



* Video is also available in Chinese (Cantonese) and Spanish at the same price, accompanying guide in English. 

t Ten copies is the minimum number that can be ordered. For more than 10 copies, the price is 70 cents each for up to 99 copies, 50 cents each for 100 or more 
copies. 

^ Twelve copies is the minimum number that can be ordered. For more than 1 2 copies, the price is 40 cents each for up to 99 copies, 30 cents each for 1 00 or more 
copies. Editions available in languages other than English at the same prices: History-Social Science — Spanish (item no. 1053); Language Arts — Chinese 
(1 145), Korean (11 15), Spanish (0928); Mathematics — Korean (1 142), Spanish (0891). 

§ For orders of ten or more copies, the price is $4.00 each for 10 to 99 copies, $2.50 each for 100 or more copies. 

11 Also available at the same price for students who speak Cantonese, Japanese, Korean, Pilipino, and Portuguese. 




Prices are subject to change. Please call 1-800-995-4099 for current prices and shipping charges. 
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Item no. Title (Date of publication) Price 



1055 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Cognitive Development and Learning (1995) $12.50* 

1057 Infant/Toddler Caregiving: A Guide to Culturally Sensitive Care (1995) 12.50* 

1269 Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance, 1996 Edition 22.00 

1 147 It’s Elementary! (Abridged Version) (1994) 3.50 1 

1024 It’s Elementary! Elementary Grades Task Force Report (1992) 7.00 

0869 It’s Not Just Routine: Feeding, Diapering, and Napping Infants and Toddlers (video and guide) (1990) 65.00 $ 

1 104 Just Kids: A Practical Guide for Working with Children Prenatally Substance-Exposed (1994) 8.25 

1252 Just Kids: A Training Manual for Working with Children Prenatally Substance-Exposed (1996) 21.25 

1227 Keeping Kids Healthy: Preventing and Managing Communicable Disease in Child Care (1995) 14.00 

1 155 Kids’ Time: A School-Age Care Program Guide (1994) 10.50 

1266 Literature for the Visual and Performing Arts, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1996) 9.50 

1216 Martin Luther King,’ Jr., 1929-1968 (1995) 7.00 

1033 Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools, 1992 Edition 7.50 

1183 Meeting the Challenge: A History of Adult Education in California — From the Beginnings to the 1990s (1995) 12.50 

1 144 Moral, Civic, and Ethical Education Handbook (1995) 9.50 

1113 On Alert! Gang Prevention: School In-service Guidelines (1994) 6.50 

1 1 37 Organizing a Successful Parent Center: A Guide and Resource ( 1 994) 4.25 

1065 Physical Education Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1994) 6.75 

1221 Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process at the Elementary School and Middle School Levels 

(1996 Revised Edition) 17.00 

1094 Program Quality Review Training Materials for Elementary and Middle Level Schools (1994) 7.50 

0753 Respectfully Yours: Magda Gerber’s Approach to Professional Infant/Toddler Care.(video and guide) (1988) 65.00$ 

1118 Roads to the Future: Final Report (1994) 10.00 

1 1 17 Roads to the Future: Summary Report (1994) 8.00 

1191 Safe Schools: A Planning Guide for Action (1995 Edition) 10.75 

1 127 Sampler of History-Social Science Assessment — Elementary, A (Preliminary edition) ( 1 994) 8.25 

1 192 Sampler of History-Social Science Assessment: Winter 1994-1995 Addendum, A (1995) 8.25 

1125 Sampler of Science Assessment — Elementary, A (Preliminary edition) (1994) 9.00 

1246 School Attendance Review Boards Handbook: Operations and Resources (1995) 6.50 

0870 Science Framework for California Public Schools (1990) 8.00 

1040 Second to None: A Vision of the New California High School (1992) 6.50 

0752 Space to Grow: Creating a Child Care Environment for Infants and Toddlers (video and guide) (1988) 65.00$ 

1255 Taking Charge: Disaster Preparedness Guide for Child Care and Development Centers (1996) 9.50 

1276 Teaching Reading: A Balanced, Comprehensive Approach to Teaching Reading in Prekindergarten Through Grade 

Three (1996) 5.25 

1260 Today’s Special: A Fresh Approach to Meals for Preschoolers (video and guide) (1996) 1 6.00 § 

1044 Together in Care: Meeting the Intimacy Needs of Infants and Toddlers in Groups (video and guide) (1992) 65.00$ 

1261 Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools, Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve (1996) 14.00 

1185 Volunteer Programs in California Public Schools (1994) 10.00 



t 

$ 

§ 



Other Infant/Toddler Caregiving guides also available at the same price: Creating Partnerships with Parents (item no. 0878); Language Development and 
Communication, (0880); Routines (0877); Setting Up Environments (0879); and Social-Emotional Growth and Socialization (0876). 

Single price applies to quantities up to eight copies. For more than eight copies, the price is $3.00 each for up to 99 copies, $2.00 each for 100-249 copies, $1.50 
each for 250—499 copies, $1.00 each for 500 or more copies. 

Video is also available in Chinese (Cantonese) and Spanish at the same price, accompanying guide in English. 

Also available in a Spanish edition of both video and guide (item no. 1262) at same price. 



Orders should be directed to: 

California Department of Education 

Bureau of Publications, Sales Unit 

P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95812-0271 

Please include the item number and desired quantity for each title ordered. Shipping and handling charges are additional, and 
purchasers in California also add sales tax. 

Mail orders must be accompanied by a check, a purchase order, or a credit card number, including expiration date (VISA 
or MasterCard only). Purchase orders without checks are accepted from educational institutions, businesses, and governmental 
agencies. Telephone orders will be accepted toll-free (1-800-995-4099) for credit card purchases. All sales are final 

The Educational Resources Catalog contains illustrated, annotated listings of departmental publications, videos, and other 
instructional materials. Free copies of the Catalog may be obtained by writing to the address given above or by calling (916) 
445-1260. 



Prices are subject to change. Please call 1-800-995-4099 for current prices and shipping charges. 
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